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making  the  most  of  magazine  promotions 

A  report  to  management  on  what  consumer  publi¬ 
cations  offer  in  the  way  of  promotional  tie-ins;  how 
to  evaluate  them  and  how  to  use  them  profitably. 
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This  is  the  all-new,  amazingly  versatile  figuring  tool — the 
machine  with  a  "mechanical  brain”  that  directs  it  through  every 
accounting  job  swiftly,  easily  and  accurately.  The  Sensimatic 
makes  possible  the  complete  mechanization  of  all  your 
installment  and  layaway  posting  from  a  single  machine. 

Investigate  now.  Learn  how  the  Sensimatic  can  save  your 
store  dollars,  hours  and  effort  .  .  how  surprisingly  little 

it  costs  to  own.  Write  for  complete  information  today. 
Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 
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^9®  Analysis 

Sales  Distribution 


W  HEREyER  THERE’S  BUSISESS  THERE’S 


Burroughs 


Here’s  a  great  new 
Burroughs  to  speed 
your  window  posting 


Never  before  have  retailers  had  the  opportunity  to  mechanize 
window  posting  at  such  moderate  cost — because  never  before 
has  there  been  a  medium-priced  machine  so  flexible  and  fast, 
so  easy  to  operate,  as  the  sensational  new  Burroughs  Sensimatic. 
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“Seem  to  last  forever,"  said  the  girls! 

On  this  count,  over  60%  rated  Cannon  first! 


North,  south,  east,  west  —  women  everywhere 
want  Cannon  towels!  A  recent  independent  survey, 
made  in  stores  throughout  the  country,  proves 
this  fact  beyond  dispute.  Intervieivers  buttonholed 
shoppers  .  .  .  asked  their  preference  in 
towels.  They  found  that  whatever  the  feature  — 
price,  texture,  colors,  etc.— Cannon  won  in  a  breeze. 

No  ttvo  ways  about  it,  if  you  want  the  most 
sales,  the  quick  sales  . . .  repeat  sales  . . . 
stockCannons,  the  towels  women  believeinand  buy! 


HERE  ARE  THE  FACTS  IN  A  NUTSHELL! 

OTHERS  OR 

FEATURE  CANNON  BRAND  B  "DON'T  KNOW 


COLOR 

71.8% 

14.5% 

13.7% 

PRICE 

69.4 

13.1 

17.5 

TEXTURE 

64.3 

17.5 

18.2 

WEARABI  LITY 

60.9 

12.2 

26.9 

DESIGN 

57.1 

23.8 

19.1 

ABSORBENCY 

43.3 

16.8 

39.9 

Cannon  towels  are  wonderfully  thirsty!  Nearly  three  tim« 
as  many  named  Cannon  tops  as  named  the  next  brand ! 


CANNON 


Cannon  Mills,  Inc.  TO  Worth  Street.  New  York  City  13 
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MERGHANDISine 
AND  DISPLAY 
EQUIPMENT 


S/itac€mctACc% 
wall  units  for 
greater  flexibility 


70  floor  units  for 
visual  merchan¬ 
dise  presentations 


SiMcema^Atc 


over  counter 


rT  equipment  for 
o  increased  selling 


•  Send  today  for 
your  copy  of 
"Increased  Sales 
Through  Effective 
Use  of  Space...” 
Write  Dept.  S-8 


REFLECTOR  HARDWARE 


CORPORATION 

WESTERN  AVENUE  AT  22nd  PLACE 
CHICAGO  8,  ILLINOIS 
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REPORT  FROM  WASHINGTON 


By  JOHN  HAZEN 
Washington  Director,  NRDOA 


Lobbying.  Followinj^  iJic  cxanipie  ot 
President  rriiinan,  Rejiiesciuative 
[olin  MtCoriiiack  ot  Massachusetts 
lashed  out  at  lobbyists  during  the  re¬ 
cent  debate  on  the  Defense  Prtxbiction 
Act  in  the  House. 

Business  representatives  in  W’ash- 
ington,  in  the  opinion  ot  most  inein- 
Irers  ot  (Congress,  perform  a  needed 
service.  Present  day  pressures  u|K)n 
uur  national  lawmakers,  with  more 
than  10,(100  bills  intrcnluced  in  each 
session,  demand  that  sources  ot  infor¬ 
mation,  outside  ot  the  government 
agencies,  be  maile  available. 

As  a  case  in  jjoint,  during  the  hear¬ 
ings  and  debate  in  both  houses  on  the 
Defense  Prothiction  Act,  the  admini- 
Ntration  assigned  many  members  ot  the 
stabilization  agency  stalls  to  the  "hill” 
l)eat.  At  times,  more  than  a  score  ot 
govcrninent  “lobbyists”  were  in  evi¬ 
dence  at  the  Capitol.  The  National 
Retail  Dry  Gocxls  .Association,  like 
other  retail  groups,  perlonned  the  im- 
|Mjrtant  function  ot  providing  mein- 
l)ers  ol  the  Osngress  with  detailed  in- 
ioniiation  on  cost  absorption,  prolit 
control,  and  other  problems  that  were 
conlronting  retailers  in  their  operation 
under  a  system  ot  (ontrols. 

Casual  readers  ot  the  daih  news- 
pajters  often  misunderstand  the  lunc- 
tions  of  the  business  representatises  in 
the  legislative  field.  .\RD(i.\  has 
maintained  an  office  in  Washington 
for  many  years.  .\  principal  function 
of  this  office  is  to  serve  as  a  source  of 
information  tor  members  of  Congress. 
During  the  turrent  session,  such  im- 
|X)rtant  subjects  as  excise  taxes;  price 
controls;  fur,  cotton,  and  ravon  label- 
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ing:  the  revenue  bill,  and  other  mat¬ 
ters  of  importance  to  retailers  have 
been  considered.  Because  NRDGA  has 
won  the  confidence  ot  members  ot 
Congress,  the  advice,  information,  and 
(ounsel  of  the  Association  is  regularly 
sought.  We  are  proud  of  the  service 
the  .AsscKiation  |)erforms  in  this  field. 

Looking  Bock  on  DPA  Debates.  It  is 

interesting  to  study  in  retrospect  the 
various  pressures  that  have  accompa¬ 
nied  the  drafting  of  the  Defense  Pro¬ 
duction  Act. 

NRDGA,  along  with  other  retail 
groups,  did  not  oppose  a  renewal  of 
Title  4  of  the  Act  providing  for  price 
and  wage  controls,  as  long  as  the  -Act 
was  amended  to  make  it  a  workable 
and  effective  piece  of  legislation.  On 
the  other  hand,  such  organizations  as 
the  Chamber  of  C.onnnerce  of  the 
I'nited  States,  the  National  .Associa¬ 
tion  of  .Manufacturers,  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Farm  Bureau,  fought  from  the 
beginning  for  the  repeal  ol  all  price 
and  wage  control  authority. 

Fhe  Senate  debate  revealed  strong 
pressures  from  .Administration  forces 
lor  a  renewal  of  the  .Act  "as  is”,  based 
upon  strong  statements  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  administrators  of  the  var¬ 
ious  control  agencies  that  military  ex¬ 
penditures  would  add  fuel  to  the  infla¬ 
tion  fires. 

Lines  were  clearly  drawn  in  the  Sen- 
.ite  when  Senator  Douglas,  D-111.,  pre¬ 
sented  an  amendment  th;it  would  have 
deleted  from  the  bill  language  barring 
the  government  from  making  future 
]  t  ice  rctllbacks.  Fhe  Douglas  pro¬ 
posal  was  tlebated  at  length  and  in  an 


atmosphere  of  great  heat.  With  25 
Democrats  and  36  Republicans  voting 
as  a  unit,  the  amendment  was  defeated 
and  the  way  paved  for  the  banning  of 
future  rollbacks.  Fhe  House  took  sim¬ 
ilar  action. 

Senator  Dirksen,  R-lll.,  made  a  real 
campaign  to  put  across  retailing’s  "no 
cost  absorption”  amendment  in  the 
Senate.  The  fact  that  the  amendment 
was  voted  down  t(X)k  nothing  away 
from  the  fight  the  junior  Senator  from 
Illinois  made  on  Itehalf  of  a  fair  bill. 

On  the  House  side.  Representative 
Herlong,  D-Fla.,  found  many  friends 
among  his  colleagues  for  retailing’s 
cost  absorption  amendment.  Repre¬ 
sentative  Crawford,  R-Mich.,  and  Rep¬ 
resentative  Gamble,  R-N.  Y.,  really  put 
the  amendment  over  lK.*cause  of  theii 
intelligent  discussion  on  the  floor  of 
the  cost  absorption  principle.  Both  of 
these  men  had  previous  experience 
with  this  subject  in  1946  during  the 
debate  on  the  OP.A  extender  bill. 

Retailers  should  credit  Representa¬ 
tives  Rivers,  D-S.  C.;  Halleck,  R-Ind.; 
Dondero,  R-.Mich.;  and  {ones,  D-N.  C., 
for  their  strong  supjxtrt  of  the  “cost 
absorption”  amendment. 

Representative  (iamble,  R-N.  A'., 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  se¬ 
cure  House  approval  of  an  amendment 
to  prohibit  onlers  of  the  ".Maximum 
.Average  Price”  ty|K*  from  being  issued 
bv  OPS.  Representative  Wright  Pat¬ 
man,  D-Fex.,  spoke  against  the  (.am¬ 
ble  amendment.  He  hamjrered  .Mi. 
(iamble’s  case  by  confusing  M.AP  with 
the  so-calletl  "highest  price  line  limi¬ 
tation”  type  ol  order. 

Representative  Ralph  AV.  (.winn. 
R-N.  A'.,  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  jiily  20th  a  most  interesting 
history  ot  price  controls  anil  theii 
effect  during  the  past  4,(K)0  years.  Mi. 
(iwinii  traceil  controls  from  the  Laws 
of  Hammurabi,  King  of  Babvion.  in 
2285  B.C.  until  the  present. 


stores 


Whether  your  store  be  large  or  small 


here's  f6e  6esf  wsy  to 
get  your  6///s  out 


RMdItt  Your  l^ing  staff  can  handle  many 
more  accounts  .  .  .  with  greater  accuracy;  can 
keep  ahead  of  sdieduie  .  .  .  even  during  peak 
periods.  Furthermore,  your  machine  require¬ 
ments  are  reduced  as  much  as  75%  .  .  .  and 
there  are  savings  in  overtime  and  stationery, 
too.  Yes .. .  looking  at  these  advantages  it's  easy 
to  understand  why  so  many  retail  stores  have 
switched  to  Recordak  Photographic  Billing. 

"Rmoriak”  is  a  trtie-mari 


Mvcll  foStMT,  aMKll 
mmwm  •CM«aiical  ff^r  yM*  With 
Recordak  PhtHognphic  Billing,  your  clerks  post 
(miy  sales  check  totals  on  diarge  account  or 
deferred  payment  statements . . .  plus  any  cred¬ 
its  or  returns.  Lengthy  descriptions  of  individ¬ 
ual  purchases  are  wholly  unnecessary  because 
the  custmner's  original  sales  checks  are  micro¬ 
filmed  (fin'  the  store's  record)  and  sent  out  with 
the  simplified  hill. 


Tripi«‘'Mi?rofiImer-  KD  ^0 

one  of  the  models  designed  mf\  ^w\ 

for  retail  stores  \  \ 

(Swbsjdiary  of  Ea$tmaii  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modorn  microfilming  and  its  application  to  retailing 


It  gives  you  a  better  record— 

photographically  accurate  and  complete 
him  copies  that  can’t  be  altered  without 

hnger  tips  in  just  1%  of  the  space  re¬ 
quired  for  the  bulky  paper  originals. 


It  gives  you  a  better  adfust- 
ment  service*  There  are  fewer  misun¬ 
derstandings  to  begin  with.  But  when  they 
arise,  they’re  settled  quickly  by  simply 
showing  customers  the  whole  story  on  the 
screen  of  the  Recordak  Film  Reader. 


Beffer  fir  yoitr 
customers,  too 


Leum  all  about  this  cost-cutting  billing  system 
.  .  .  and  the  complete  line  of  Recordak  Microhlmers 
which  are  now  offered  on  an  attractive  purchase  or 
rental  basis. 


Write  Recordak  Corjxjration  {Subsidiary  of 
Eastman  Kodak  Company) ,  444  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


Additional  advantages  of  Recordak  Photographic  Billing 


Your  bill  answers  questions  in  advance 
. . .  tells  the  whole  story.  Every  purchase 
is  there  in  black  and  white — authorized 
by  signature.  No  trouble  at  all  for  the 
customer  to  see  who  bought  what ...  at 
what  price  .  .  .  and  where  the  merchan¬ 
dise  was  delivered. 


In  view  of  this,  it’s  easy  to  understand,  too, 
why  Recordak  Photographic  Billing  is 
preferred  by  millions  of  customers. 


Whether  your  store  be  large  or  small 


•fere's  Me  6esf  H/ey  to 
get  your  6///s  out 


Mvch  fotff«r,  inuch 

nor«  •conomical  for  you*  With 

Recordak  Photographic  Billing,  your  clerks  post 
only  sales  check  totals  on  charge  account  or 
deferred  payment  statements  . . .  plus  any  cred¬ 
its  or  retiums.  Lengthy  descriptions  of  individ¬ 
ual  purchases  are  wholly  unnecessary  because 
the  customer’s  original  sales  checks  are  micro¬ 
filmed  (for  the  store’s  record)  and  sent  out  with 
the  simplified  bill. 


Rotuitt  Your  billing  staff  can  handle  many 
more  accounts  .  .  .  with  greater  accuracy;  can 
keep  ahead  of  schedule  .  .  .  even  during  f>eak 
periods.  Furthermore,  your  machine  require¬ 
ments  are  reduced  as  much  as  75%  .  .  .  and 
there  are  savings  in  overtime  and  stationery, 
too.  Tes  . . .  looking  at  these  advantages  it’s  easy 
to  understand  why  so  many  retail  stores  have 
switched  to  Recordak  Photographic  Billing. 

"Recordak "is  a  trade-mark 


Seffer  fir  your 
customers,  too 

Your  bill  answers  (|uestions  in  advance 
. .  .  tells  the  whole  story.  Every  purchase 
is  there  in  black  and  white- — authorized 
by  signature.  No  trouble  at  all  lor  the 
customer  to  see  who  lx)ught  what ...  at 
what  price  .  .  .  and  where  the  merchan¬ 
dise  was  delivered. 


In  ineiv  of  this,  it's  easy  to  understand,  too, 
tv/iy  Reeordak  Photographic  Billings  is 
preferred  by  millions  of  customers. 


Additional  advantages  of  Reeordak  Photographic  Billing 


It  gives  you  a  better  record— 

photographically  accurate  and  complete 
film  copies  that  can’t  be  altered  without 
detection  .  .  .  that  can  be  filed  at  your 
finger  tips  in  just  1%  of  the  space  re¬ 
quired  for  the  bulky  paper  originals. 


It  gives  you  a  better  adiust- 
ment  service*  There  are  fewer  misun¬ 
derstandings  to  begin  with.  But  when  they 
arise,  they’re  settled  quickly  by  simply 
showing  customers  the  whole  story  on  the 
screen  of  the  Reeordak  Film  Reader. 


The  Reeordak 
Triplex  Mierohliner — 
one  of  the  models  designed 
for  retail  stores 


Loam  all  al)out  this  cost-cutting  billing  system 
.  .  .  and  the  complete  line  of  Reeordak  Microfilmers 
which  are  uoiv  offered  on  an  attractive  purchase  or 
rental  basis. 

Write  Reeordak  Corporation  (Subsidiary  of 
Eastman  Kodak  Company) ,  444  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming  and  its  application  to  retailing 


Reckless  Advertising  Is  Wasteful 


By  Lew  Hahn 


¥  N  mcnt  weeks  we  have  seen  rather 
more  liberal  use  of  comparative 
prices  in  retail  advertising  than  has 
Iteen  the  rule  in  these  years  of  big  vol¬ 
ume  and  high  prices.  Not  only  has 
there  Iteen  more  liberal  use  of  com¬ 
paratives  but  the  comparatives  them¬ 
selves  have  been  much  more  liberal 
than  for  a  long  time  past.  Of  course, 
all  this  means  that  retail  business  has 
not  been  as  gcMxl  as  could  be  wished.  Don’t  make  the  mis¬ 
take  of  believing  that  consumers  are  unable  to  read  through 
this  situation  and  understand  that  a  lot  of  retail  stores  are 
beating  their  breasts  in  the  ellort  to  lure  more  customers  in 
to  use  more  of  their  purchasing  jxrwer. 

If  one  coultl  believe  all  the  comparatives  that  are  being 
used  he  woidd  be  t  onvinced  that  many  stores  have  gone  into 
the  business  of  seeing  how  mtich  of  their  working  capital 
they  could  lose.  Reminds  one  a  little  of  that  old  card  game 
of  our  childhcMHl,  where  the  objective  was  to  give  away  the 
cards  instead  of,  as  in  the  usual  card  games,  taking  in  the 
most  tricks. 

Of  course  it  wotdtl  Ih?  a  sad  mistake  to  assume  that  all 
comparative  prices  mean  misrepresentation.  Without  doubt 
some  of  them,  even  though  they  may  seem  to  indicate  un¬ 
believably  generous  markdowns, ,  can  be  accepted  as  not 
much  exaggeratetl.  Have  yoti  noticed  that  many  stores  now 
are  using  comparatives  in  a  slightly  different  wav?  Thev  say 
something  like,  “You  save  S24.b9  by  buying  this  article  at 
$75.31.”  Seems  one  of  the  big  chains  started  that  and  ever 
so  many  stores  have  taken  it  up.  Perhaps  the  hard-worked 
achertising  departments  have  welcomed  it  as  a  relief  from 
‘‘Formerlv  sold  at  SlOO”,  or  “Usually  SlOO”.  or  “Sold  else¬ 
where  for  SlOO.”  The  late  Louis  Kirstein,  of  Filene’s,  years 
ago  used  to  say  of  this  tvpe  of  advertising  that  it  shoidcl  sav, 
"Formerly  NOT  sold  at  SlOO.”  Cdearly  it  would  not  be 
advertised  if  it  had  previously  Ix'en  sold. 

We  wonder  whether  the  purchasing  public  takes  any  more 
kindlv  to  this  “You  save  $24.09”  technitpie  than  it  did  to  the 
straight-out  use  of  comparatives.  Maybe  the  public  wonders 
about  the  kind-hearted  stores  which  are  alwavs  thinking 
about  the  colossal  savings  which  the  public  is  to  reap  by 
taking  advantage  of  these  advertising  statements.  On  the 
other  hand,  maybe  they  are  thinking  that  if  they  do  not  buy 
the  advertised  thing  they  can  save  the  entire  $100! 

In  recent  years  a  great  many  strange  beliefs  seem  to  have 
grown  up  in  this  country.  While  times  were  good  and  the 


pidtlic  was  sh(K)ting  its  Itucks  last,  a  whole  lot  ol  |Kople 
seemed  to  get  the  idea  that  prices  were  utiimportatit.  I'ltex 
seemed  to  believe  the  public  would  pay  atiy  price.  That 
probably  has  been  true  altout  a  limited  segment  of  the  public 
bitt,  even  in  the  best  ol  times,  by  far  the  largest  proportion 
of  the  people  have  had  no  such  reckless  sjxnding  capacity. 

It  has  been  true  that  our  people  mostly  are  free  spenilersof 
what  they  have,  bitt  it  is  a  silly  mistake  to  assume  that  the 
class  which  dtxs  not  have  to  cotint  the  exjx?nse  is  a  very  large 
one.  During  the  reckless  years,  when  we  were  building  up 
to  the  present,  there  were  altogether  too  few  buyers  lor  the 
stores  who  faithfully  reflet  ted  to  their  resources  the  dissatis¬ 
faction  of  their  customers  oxer  high  prices.  It  should  have 
l:een  retdized  that  any  man  xvho  pays  largely  increased  prices 
lor  goods  without  registering  dissatisfaction  is  paving  the 
way  for  more  increases.  .\ny  man  who  raises  a  price  is  in¬ 
clined  to  xvatch  the  way  his  customers  receive  that  incretise. 
If  there  is  no  complaint,  the  thotight  is  likely  to  register  xvith 
the  seller:— “It’s  okay.  The  customer  never  ‘turned  a  hair’, 
so  let’s  think  about  the  next  raise.” 

Now  there  is  a  lot  of  inventory  to  be  shuffled  off  because 
consumer  buying  has  dropped  somewhat  and  we  come  again 
to  the  need  of  convincing  the  jtublic  that  our  merchandise 
offerings  represent  an  orgy  of  great  bargains!  The  comjtara- 
tive  prices  have  been  taken  out  and  dusted  off  and  their 
magic  is  being  depended  upon  to  bring  the  public  back  to 
the  stores.  W’e  never  have  been  among  those  who  consider 
that  comparative  prices  must  be  dishonest.  Fhere  was  a  time 
years  ago  when  store  after  store  xvas  signing  the  pledge  to 
nexer  use  comparatives  again  under  any  circumstances.  Fhey 
used  to  talk  a  good  deal  the  xvay  some  old  rum-soaked  lelloxv 
used  to  xv’hen  he  testified  publicly  that  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  he  was  off  the  demon  rum  forever.  .\s  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  tise  of  comparatives  is  no  different  from  the  use  ol  any 
other  adxertising  device.  They  can  be  honestly  used  and  they 
can  be  used  recklessly  xvith  no  thotight  of  honesty.  Nearly 
all  consumers  like  to  think  they  are  buying  bargains.  1  hat’s 
xx’here  the  effectixeness  of  comparatives  comes  in.  If  they 
are  honest,  they  do  a  lot  for  the  consumer  and  for  the  store. 
If  they  are  dishonest,  the  consumer  eventually  learns  that 
fact  and  then  their  dishonest  use  has  not  really  done  much 
for  anybody,  including  the  store. 

When  comparative  prices  are  being  dishonestly  used  in 
your  toxvn,  it  may  be  a  good  thing  to  stop  using  them,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  perhaps  a  demonstration  of  the  honest 
use  of  comparative  prices  may  f>e  jtist  what  the  town  needs. 
When  they  are  honestlv  used  comparative  prices  conxey  in- 
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form,  t ion  which  the  public  wants  and  it  seems  a  shame  for 
a  store  to  deprive  itself  of  one  of  the  most  effective  tools  in 
its  aibertisiHg  kit.  W’lien,  howeser,  it  Iwiks  as  though  one 
has  to  outtlo  the  most  reckless  handlers  of  the  truth  in  order 
to  make  (omparatit  e  prices  effective,  it  is  not  to  be  woiuleretl 
at  that  resjMmsible  stores  decline  to  enter  such  a  com)K‘ti- 
tion  ol  misrepresentation. 

Tlif  many  millions  of  dollars  which  department  stores 
N|»eiul  lor  newspaper  advertising  space  is  wasted  if  the  public 
decides  this  advertising  is  not  to  Ire  beliesed.  .\  recognition 

The  Lost  Art 

WTHV  is  it  that  totlay  jX'ople  put  tip  rviih  so  nuuh  with- 
^  out  complaining?  Have  they  lost  faith  in  the  value  of 
complaints  as  an  important  element  in  assuring  etpiitable 
treatment?  Perhaps  they  have  lost  the  old  .American  faculty 
of  rising  in  their  wrath  to  kick  against  whatever  seems  to 
them  not  right.  Take  the  matter  of  taxation,  for  example. 
Surely,  a  few  decades  ago  no  American  ever  could  have 
visualized  anything  like  the  burden  of  taxes  which  now  is 
piled  tipon  the  back  of  every  man,  rich  or  ptwir.  Look  back 
at  the  nuKlest  entering  wedge  of  the  federal  income  tax. 
Whoever  would  have  Iteliesed  that,  starting  with  a  three 
per  cent  tax  on  income,  the  federal  government  would,  in 
less  than  half  a  century,  raise  the  income  tax  to  the  fantastic 
height  it  now  has  reached? 

(Consider  what  the  sums  taken  out  of  even  mcKlest  incomes 
by  the  federal  government  could  purchase  for  the  jx'ople, 
if  they  were  allowed  to  retain  more  of  what  they  have  earned! 
Think  how  long  it  takes  for  people  to  pay  for  an  automo¬ 
bile  out  of  income  and  figure  how  tpiickly  the  sum  paid  in 
taxes  by  even  low  income  families  could  pay  for  such  a 
(onveniencc.  To  what  such  families  could  sase,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  heavy  burden  of  taxes,  should  be  atlded  the 
lessening  of  exjKmse  involved  in  all  the  various  stages  ol 
automol)ile  production,  if  taxes  were  kept  within  reasonable 
limits,  so  that  prices  could  be  lowered.  Think  of  how  people 
must  work  and  slave  to  pay  for  needed  operations  and  medi- 
tal  treatment  for  members  of  their  families,  and  then  reflect 
on  how  much  lighter  that  burden  could  be,  and  how  much 
greater  the  funds  with  which  to  pay,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
reckless  extravagance  and  the  ever-increasing  demands  of  the 
tax  spenders. 

Surely  if  ever  a  jreople  were  subjected  to  tyranny  that  is 
what  Americans  are  up  against  in  this  matter  of  taxation, 
and  it  is  not  confined  to  the  importunate  demands  of  the 
federal  government,  for  local  and  state  taxing  bodies  follow 
up  ami  demand  their  ever-increasing  share  of  what  the 
people  earn.  There  is  no  limit  and  no  end  to  it!  Surely 
the  fact  that  these  huge  taxes  can  be  extorted  from  the  people 
without  resort  to  force  and  violence,  in  no  way  detracts  from 
the  inherent  tyranny  of  the  situation.  Force  and  violence  are 
not  needed  because  the  people  accept  these  things  with  rela¬ 
tively  little  complaint,  and  with  no  actual  opposition. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  people  who 
have  to  pay  these  taxes  ever  have  addressed  letters  of  protest 
to  the  men  in  the  Congress  and  in  the  state  legislatures  and 


ol  this  lact  should  almost  constituie  an  assurance  that  store 
advertising  will  be  responsible  and  honest. 

•Mavbe  some  tla\  we  shall  tome  to  a  time  when  the  cre- 
diilitv  of  the  public— its  abilitv  to  lielieve  advertising— is  re¬ 
garded  as  «me  of  our  great  nattiral  resotirces  and  then.  jK'i- 
haps.  the  tonscienceless  waste  of  ttsing  aihertising  to  mis¬ 
represent.  or  exaggerate,  may  come  to  be  regarded  as  sonte- 
thing  like  a  crinte  against  the  nation.  Meanwhile,  a  decent 
conservativeness  in  the  tist*  «)f  tomparative  prices  is  some¬ 
thing  devottllv  to  be  wished. 

of  Complaint 

mtitiitipal  taxing  bodies.  W’c  may  safely  assume  that  not 
otte  man  in  teti  thottsand  ever  has  written  such  letters  and 
matle  a  strong  effort  to  tonvince  these  reckless  taxers  that 
the  people’s  means  are  not  without  limit.  Instead  of  stand¬ 
ing  up  and  demanding  that  lawmakers  shall  have  a  proper 
regard  for  the  struggles  of  their  constititents  to  live  and  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  lalrors,  fnillions  of  Americans  accept  these 
things  without  complaint,  lK.*cause  they  regard  what  the  gov¬ 
ernment  does  as  something  over  which  they  can  have  no  con¬ 
trol.  That  is  not  an  informed  and  intelligent  attitude.  It 
is,  in  fatt,  a  deliberate  |x.‘rversion  of  what  was  tneant  to  l)e 
one  of  the  strongest  safeguards  in  our  .American  system  of 
govertitnem.  I  he  Cotigress  is  com|K)sed  of  representatives 
atul  senators  who  ate  elected  by  the  votes  of  the  |jeople.  This 
is  to  insure  that  they  shall  he  responswe  to  the  needs  and 
desires  of  their  constituents.  Instead  it  would  seem  they  have 
become  the  represetitatives  of  the  administrative  forces  in 
the  govermnent.  Their  every  action  is  based,  not  itpon  what 
the  folks  liack  home  want,  but  what  the  administrators  want. 

The  willingness  to  accept  whatever  comes  along  without 
complaitit  may  indicate  a  wonderful  stamina  on  the  part  of 
the  people  or  it  may  spring  from  some  strange  apathy  which 
causes  them  to  view  with  dull  eyes  the  steadily  growing 
tlanger  to  their  way  of  life.  Stitdy  the  way  in  which  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  pitts  up  with  all  sorts  of  inconveniences  and  need¬ 
less  hardships,  whether  they  come  from  acts  of  government 
or  the  (areless  operations  of  railroads  and  other  large  enter¬ 
prises.  Few  if  any  ever  complain,  probably  liecause  they 
cannot  lielieve  complaint  can  be  effective  when  directed 
against  a  powerful  aggressor. 

It  matters  not  whether  the  men  are  in  government,  or  at 
the  head  of  the  greatest  corporations  in  the  country,  they 
tannot  remain  im|jerv  ious  to  a  large  volume  of  complaints 
when  their  acts  appear  tletrimental  to  the  common  good. 
Such  complaints  have  a  decided  (xilitical  and  economic  value 
in  helping  to  preserve  the  balance  and  keep  the  right  sense 
of  direction.  T  here  are  very  few  things  which  are  wrong  in 
the  nation  totlav  which  could  not  lie  improved  if  people 
took  the  time  to  register  their  complaints  in  the  right 
quarters.  In  considering  the  important  part  which  only  an 
articulate  constituency  can  play  in  the  affairs  of  government, 
one  is  tempted  to  question  whether  a  man  can  be  considered 
a  gocKl  citizen  and  patriot  who  fails  to  complain  when  he 
thinks  things  are  going  wrong.  Some  day  we  may  awake  to 
the  value  of  the  man  who  kicks. 
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PEELLE  MOTORSTAIRS 


Here,  in  this  modern  suburban  store,  Peelle  Motorstoirs  carry 
a  constant  stream  of  customers.  Here,  another  progressive 
merchant  is  proving  that  when  customer's  go  up,  so  do  sales! 


All  over  the  country,  there’s  a  definite 
trend  to  Peelle  Motorstoirs.  For  Peelle  engineering 
has  developed  many  new  mechanical  features 
which  assure  longer  life 

and  the  lowest  maintenance  cost  yet  achieved 
in  the  moving  stairway  industry.  , 

Handsome  to  look  at,  smooth  to  ride,  Jr 

Peelle  Motorstoirs  are 

the  truly  modern  way  to  increase  U  jl  L 

store  traffic  on  upper  floors.  Il  ||  /  y 


For  further  information 
write  for  new  folder  PM-502. 


PEELLE. 


KILIE  MOTORSTAII  DIVISION  of  TNE  PEELLE  COMPANY.  47  STEWANT  AVENNE.  OIOOKLYN  %,  N.  Y.  •  OFFICES  IN  PlINCIPAL  CITIES 
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All  over  the  U.  S.  there  are  men  who 
regard  retailing  as  something  more 
than  a  business.  They  see  in  it  a  way 
of  life  in  which  service  is  the  pre¬ 
dominant  element,  and  they  value 
this  because  they  have  certain  deep- 
rooted  ideals  about  service.  Inevit¬ 
ably,  it  is  among  these  men  that  the 
NRDGA  has  always  found  its  most 
distinguished  and  effective  leaders. 
David  Moeser  is  such  a  leader. 


Dave  Moeser  of  Boston 


By  Lew  Hahn 


I 


■REFLECTING  up>on  the  imper- 
turbable  merchant  of  Boston, 
David  E.  Moeser,  president  of  Conrad 
8c  Co.,  one  is  impressed  by  the  quiet 
manner  in  which  he  moves  into  any 
situation  and  takes  command.  The 
Moeser  manner  is  so  modest  and  ten- 
utive  that  people  frequently  fail  to 
note  the  number  of  times  when,  in  dis¬ 
cussion  of  problems,  it  really  is  his  sug¬ 
gestions  which  bring  the  group  into 
the  area  of  agreement.  Our  long  time 
retail  friend  Cordon  K.  Creighton, 
who  grew  up  from  boyhood  with  Dave 
Moeser,  recently  had  this  to  say  about 
him: 

“Dave’s  natural  leadership  was 
abundantly  evident  in  his  grammar 
school  years.  I  had  the  chance  to  ob¬ 
serve  him  there  for  the  four  school 
years  ending  June,  1898,  when  we 
graduated  together  at  the  age  of  thir¬ 
teen.  He  never  allowed  himself  to  be 
beaten  by  anything  or  anybody— ex¬ 
cept  one  of  our  teachers.” 

If,  as  Mr.  Creighton  intimated,  one 
of  their  school  teachers  did  give  Dave 
Moeser  a  beating,  that  experience 
could  have  had  no  effect  in  subduing 
die  gaiety  of  his  spirit,  or  the  salty 
character  of  his  humor.  One  can  well 
imagine  him,  even  at  the  tender  age 
of  nine,  sassing  his  teacher  and  then, 
when  the  chastening  strap  was  applied 
to  his  upturned  palm,  widely  grimac¬ 


ing  at  the  class  from  behind  the  teach¬ 
er's  back.  It  is  certain  that  whatever 
the  experience,  Dave  would  draw  some 
fun  and  satisfaction  out  of  it.  Even 
today  when  men  sit  about  and  gloom 
over  some  threatened  catastrophe, 
Dave  Moeser  is  prone  to  take  the  stand 
that  it  will  not  happen,  but  he  is  always 
sure  to  wind  up  with  the  question: 
“.And  what  if  it  does.’  It  will  only 
mean  so  and  so,  and  we  can  do  such 
and  such.” 

Dave  Moeser  was  born  in  Montreal, 
Canada,  and  figuring  back  from 
Gordon  Creighton’s  statement,  we 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  important 
event  transpired  in  the  year  1885.  From 
the  grammar  school  where  his  sassing 
of  the  teacher  brought  swift  retribu¬ 
tion,  he  went  to  the  high  school  for 
two  years  and  then  out  into  the  world 
to  get  a  job,  as  was  the  common  ex¬ 
perience  of  boys  in  an  era  when  at 
fifteen  a  boy  was  ready  to  play  a  man’s 
part.  He  became  an  office  boy  in  the 
employ  of  the  Dominion  Coal  Co., 
where  he  worked  under  the  chief  ac¬ 
countant  for  that  large  concern.  The 
accountant  was  a  sick  man  and  sur¬ 
vived  only  two  years  after  Dave’s  con¬ 
nection  with  the  business.  Despite  this 
short  period  of  preparation,  the  young 
Dave  Moeser,  at  the  age  of  17,  became 
the  chief  accountant  for  the  company. 
He  had  the  good  fortune  to  come 


under  the  influence  of  the  sup>ervising 
auditor  of  both  the  Dominion  Coal 
Co.  and  the  Dominion  Iron  and  Steel 
Co.,  a  brilliant  business  man  named 
Felix  Schoenthal,  to  whose  precepts 
Dave  likes  to  credit  much  of  those 
sound  principles  which  are  today  the 
outstanding  characteristics  of  the  man. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  ultimately 
he  fell  in  love  with  Schoenthal’s 
daughter,  whom  he  married  on  August 
11,  1911. 

The  p>rincip3al:owner  of-tbejcomp»ny 
for  which  Moeser  worked  was  William 
C.  Whitney,  who  took  a  fancy  to  the 
young  man,  so  that  when,  among  his 
many  interests  he  came  into  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  Hotel  Beaconsfield  in 
Brookline,  Mass.,  he  pjersuaded  Dave 
to  leave  Glace  Bay  and  go  to  Brookline 
to  assume  all  financial  and  control  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  hotel.  Several 
months  later  he  pjersuaded  Gordon 
Creighton  to  become  his  assistant. 

In  1908  David  Moeser  went  to  the 
Conrad  store  as  controller.  He  has 
been  there  ever  since  and  is  now  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company  and  one  of  the 
substantial  owners  of  the  business.  His 
rapid  rise  in  the  business  world  has 
been  achieved  with  such  uninterrupt¬ 
ed  continuity  that  it  might  well  give 
rise  to  the  thought  that  here  is  one  of 
those  careers  builded  upjon  complete 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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ISOMETRIC  VIEW  OF  THE  WURZBURG  FIRST  FLOOR  at  planned  and  equipped  by  Grand  Rapidt 


GRAND  RAPIDS  STORE  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 


Flextures  increase  productivity  of  space  and  personnel  ...  .  provide  the  widest  individut 
and  greatest  convertibility  ever  offered  in  store  equipment  .at  mass-produced  prices 


UTIUZATION  OF  AREA 


•  •  •  means  greater  retail  sales 


Among  the  influencing  factors  here  was  a 
scientific  determining  of  necessary  aisle 
space,  a  careful  sizing  of  service  area,  alloca¬ 
tion  of  forward  and  reserve  stocks,  and  other 
studies  hy  which  productive  area  was  gained. 

Finally,  Flextures,  with  which  the  designer 


worked,  brought  al>out  a  greater  utilization 
of  area  and  made  this  a  great  volume  floor. 

Flextures  represent  a  Grand  Rapids  de¬ 
signer's  positive  answer  to  this  phase  of 
greater  utilization  of  area  for  producing 
greater  retail  sales. 


For  a  brochure  illustrating  this  floor ^  write  on  your  letterhead  —  address  Dept.S^ 


NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  PITTSBURGH  •  MEMPHIS  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  PORTLAND 


Good  uto  of  color  in  lono  Bryant'*  Monkotsot,  1.  I.  ttoro.  Tko  basic  colar  tdiomo  throwghovt  tbo  storo  i*  tbo  contrast  of  wbito  soporstroctoro 
against  doop  brown  walls.  Panols  aro  brightly  painted  to  accent  displays.  Added  tewcho*  to  crooto  otmosphoro  aro  colorfwl  pictoro*  bong 
in  all  parts  of  tho  store.  Morckandiso  is  easily  accessible,  yot  swfRciontly  concealed  to  prosorvo  a  neat  and  orderly  oppooranc*  in  tko  shop. 


S*or*  fornitwro  cannot  always  bo  purchased  to  Ml  special  needs.  For  Coward's 
Hochonsack,  the  architect  com*  up  with  this  seating  arrangement,  side-by-side  seats 
fet  parent  and  infant.  Both  talesman  and  parent  view  shoes  on  child's  feet  without 
Xrobetics.  Materials  are  natural  birch  and  bright  plastic  cushion*. 


•  By  Arthur  Malsin 

Sanders.  Malsin  and  Reiman.  .4rchitecis 

k  STORE  must  be  a  pleasant  place  in  which  to  shop. 

The  customer  may  tolerate  uncomfortable  temper¬ 
atures  and  |K)or  lighting  on  an  occasional  visit,  but  for 
regular  shopping  she  is  attracted  to  the  store  that  con¬ 
siders  her  comfort  on  the  selling  floors  and  also  pro¬ 
vides ‘roomy,  well-ventilated  fitting  rooms  and  clean 
and  attractive  wntshrooms. 

Above  all,  she  wants  to  get  where  she's  going  in  the 
store  without  making  numerous  detours.  This  is  im¬ 
portant  to  the  store  too.  If  the  customer  can  reach 
each  department  quickly  she  has  more  time  to  spend  in 
shopping.  .\nd  if  in  each  department  she  finds  the 
merchandise  readily  accessible,  •  this  sjieeds  up  each 
transaction  and  leaves  time  for  more. 

The  appearance  of  a  store,  and  its  attraction  for  cus¬ 
tomers,  is  aided  immeasurably  by  smart  interior  and 
exterior  displays.  But  without  several  important  archi¬ 
tectural  contributions,  display  and  decoration  efforts 
can  be  largely  wasted.  Some  of  the  arfhitect’s  services 
to  sales-productive  design  are  reviewed  here.  ^ 
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The  sign  a  store  chooses  for  its  facade  or  roof  must 
accurately  reflect  the  store’s  personality  and  reputation. 
It  must  be  as  different  from  other  signs  as  its  store  is 
different  from  other  stores  in  the  area.  In  striving 
for  attention  value,  it  must  not  be  made  to  dominate 
the  store’s  architectural  pattern,  nor  mar  its  overall 
beauty,  nor  lessen  the  store’s  contribution  to  the  good 
appearance  of  the  shopping  thoroughfare.  As  an  out¬ 
ward  mark  of  what  the  store  stands  for,  it  never  relies 
on  pure  bigness  to  achieve  its  purpose.  It  should  be 
distinctive,  original,  in  good  taste,  an  effective  remind¬ 
er  at  all  times  of  the  type  of  service  the  store  offers. 


With  the  store  exterior,  the  problem  is  to  be  "different”, 
yet  allow  for  adequate  window  display  area  and  not 
steal  from  interior  selling  areas;  to  be  distinctive  and 
still  harmonize  with  the  shopping  area  and  the  com¬ 
munity  the  stores  serves.  One  answer  is  a  flexible  ex¬ 
terior  which  allows  face  changing,  is  a  source  of  public 
interest  and  offers  a  fertile  work  area  for  the  imagina¬ 
tive  display  director. 


Ab«v«,  a  (ign  mmcI  for  tho  Coward  Shoo  Storo  in  HackonMck,  N.  J.  Eatily  rood 
whito  glootic  loltort  in  tho  stylo  of  tho  storo'*  odvortising  signotoro  aro  usod  on  a 
natural  wood  background.  Natural  wood  slats  land  a  suburban  air  to  tho 
sign  without  minimizing  tho  offoct  of  tho  lottoring. 


SIGNS 


Bolow,  chongoablo  front  dovolopod  for  Coward's  Brooklyn  slor*. 
At  loft,  tho  front  with  oxpandod  motal  mosh  panols  which  can  bo  r^ 
placod  ovomight  by  paintod  transito  panols  approprioto  to  tho  soosoo. 
Christmas  troatmont  is  illustratod  in  ^otch  at  right. 
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looking  from  low  intonsity  olovoter  lobby  into  tho  brightly  lightod  tolot  oroo  in 
lono  kryont'i  Brooklyn  store  (above).  Teak  Boor  gives  o  feeling  of  warmth.  Freely 
shaped  arrow  of  brightly  painted  discs  and  perforated  illuminated  teak  railings 
accent  movement  towards  soles  area  which  is  quietly  treated  with  an  all-over  gray 
carpet,  light  ceiling  and  dark  walls  and  columns.  The  one  accent  color  is  yellow. 
A  continuous  band  of  it  runs  behind  the  dork  colors  carrying  the  eye  through  the 
full  extent  of  the  sales  area. 


ATMOSPHERE 

All  stores  strive  to  achieve  that  hig  intangible,  the 
power  of  making  customers  want  to  come  inside,  and, 
once  in,  to  stay,  lint  often  comes  the  remark:  “I  want 
to  turn  right  around  and  walk  out.”  .Stnnetiines  it’s 
because  the  counters  keep  the  shopjx'rs  bottlenecked 
near  the  door,  or  a  hot  air  blower  near  the  door  is 
blasting  aw'ay  at  shopj>er  level,  or  the  overall  atmos¬ 
phere  is  simply  not  conducive  to  comfort  and  ease  and 
staying.  The  first  two  of  these  faidts  are  easily  adjusted; 
the  creation  of  “atmosphere” 'is  something  else  again. 
It  involves  the  careful  coordination  of  materials,  color 
and  light.  Materials  chosen  lor  their  wearing  qualities 
must  also  be  judged  for  the  effect  they  will  produce  on 
the  customer.  For  a  warm  atmosphere,  wood  panelling 
is  far  superior  to  marble  wainscoting;  a  colorful  figured 
tlrapery  over  a  jxtrtion  of  wall  adds  a  note  of  gayety 
that  a  plain  painted  plaster  wall  cannot  achieve.  Bright 
contrasting  colors  in  upholstery,  displays  and  small  wall 
panels  can  Ire  used  to  spotlight  selectetl  areas  of  im¬ 
portance,  or  as  decorative  accents,  l.ighting  offers  wide 
possibilities  for  emphasis  and  effect.  .\11  of  the  varia¬ 
tions  in  lights  and  darks,  in  colors  and  intensities, 
afford  limitless  opportunities  for  producing  a  particu¬ 
lar  effect,  for  creating  interest,  for  making  display  effec¬ 
tive  and  for  selling  merchandise.  Careful  coordination 
is  more  ini]K>rtant  than  big  cx|>cnditures. 

DfSPLAV  m  FIXTIRES 

Few  stores  knowingly  handicap  their  sales|)eople  by 
neglecting  to  think  of  display,  but  often  they  permit 
space  limitations  to  put  unnecessary  curbs  on  display 
activity.  Even  where  space  is  at  a  premium,  a  careful 
survey  should  determine  areas  near  each  department 
where  displays  should  be  set  up.  Used  with  care  they 
can  have  decorative  value,  and  are  a  powerful  sales- 
producing  device  for  stores  of  all  sizes. 

In  Caward't  Hackensack  store.  Sorority  Shop  display  is  simple  and 
flexible,  presents  easily  a  variety  of  styles  and  selections,  is  designed 
to  encourage  the  customer  to  serve  herself. 


.Some  stores  hide  more  merchandise  than  they  show 
because  of  improper  fixturing.  Others  may  not  hide 
their  merchandise  but  manage  to  conceal  from  the  cus¬ 
tomer  the  beauty  of  the  merchandise  and  the  variety 
of  their  stock.  One  retailer  in  a  message  to  his  em¬ 
ployees  sitid,  “When  handling  merchandise,  even  if  it 
is  your  cheapest  item,  handle  it  as  though  it  were 
precious.”  In  display,  too,  merchandise  must  be  treated 
as  though  it  were  inqjortant— it  really  is! 


At  Lano  Bryant,  Brooklyn,  a  woH-dosignod  rock  mokos  tho  morchon- 
diso  accessible  and  is  alsa  an  directive  display  piece.  Construction  is 
natural  walnut  and  light  gray  farmica. 
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THE  MONTH  IN  RETAILING 


FAIR  FAIR-TRADE  CONTRACTS 

Stores  which  used  to  accept  fair 
trade  contracts  without  (juestion 
and  almost  without  examination  are 
having  serious  second  thoughts  about 
them  these  days.  Those  which  never 
signed  the  agreements  hut  were  both 
l)ound  aiul  protected  by  them  before 
the  Schwegmann  decision  are  now^be- 
ing  beseiged  by  manufacturers  to  sign 
up.  I'he  manufacturers  have  no  cltoice. 

If  they  don’t  liave  a  contract,  they  lose 
the  right  of  prescribing  the  resale  price. 
In  short,  the  whole  future  of  fair  trade 
right  now  hangs  on  the  willingness  of 
individual  retailers  to  put  their  signa¬ 
tures  to  pricing  agreements.  With 
non-signers  free  to  com|jete  on  price 
as  they  please,  the  question  of  what 
should  l>e  in  such  agreements  is  crucial. 
The  result  is  much  hesitation  every¬ 
where,  even  among  stores  which  hearti¬ 
ly  favor  fair  trade. 

Advice,  Limited.  Ihe  .\ssociation’s 
situation  on  this  matter  is  extremely 
touchy.  Where  NRlKiA  stands  on  the 
principle  of  fair  trading  doesn’t  enter 
into  it— as  everybotly  knows,  some  re¬ 
tailers  like  fair  trade  and  some  don’t 
and  l>oth  groups  have  always  been 
fully  and  eloquently  represented  in 
the  membership.  The  question  the 
NRDGA  has  to  keep  tlucking  these 
days  is;  If  you  tlo  sign  a  fair  trade 
agreement,  what  should  its  terms  be? 
A  trade  association  that  started  turn¬ 
ing  out  that  advice  tvould  invite  a  visit 
from  the  Department  of  Justice,  for 
any  action  that  could  be  called  group 
cooperation  to  maintain  prices  collides 
with  the  Federal  anti-trust  laws. 

With  calls  for  advice  coming  thick 
and  fast  from  every  section  of  the 
country,  the  NRDGA  has  confined  it¬ 
self  to  these  actions;  it  has  warned 
both  retailers  and  manufacturers  not 
to  enter  into  group  agreements  but  to 
make  all  fair  trade  agreements  individ¬ 
ually  and  independently;  and  it  has 
put  on  paper  a  set  of  principles  which 
it  believes  embodies  perfect  fairness  to 
both  parties  in  a  price  contract. 


Here  is  a  summary  of  these  princi¬ 
ples: 

1.  'I'he  agreement  should  not  cur¬ 
tail  equitable  markup,  historic  dis¬ 
counts,  or  other  customary  allowances. 

2.  The  retailer  should  agree  in  writ¬ 
ing  that  he  will  not  re-sell  the  mer- 
chaiulise  below  the  fixed  price.  The 
vendor  should  require  his  wholesale 
distributors  to  obtain  similar  written 
agreements  from  the  retailers  to  whom 
they  sell. 

"1.  The  vendor  should  guarantee 
that  he  will  take  immediate  legal  ac¬ 
tion  against  those  w'ho  violate  the 
price  maititenance  contract;  if  he  does 
not,  the  contract  is  cancellable. 

1.  The  fair  trade  requirements 
should  be  uniform  so  that  all  compet¬ 
ing  retailers  who  sign  them  are  treated 
equally. 

5.  Both  the  vendor  and  the  retailer 
should  be  free  to  cancel  the  contract 
on  notice.  If  the  retailer  elects  to 
cancel  the  cotitract,  the  vendor  should 
have  the  option  to  re-purchase  the  mer¬ 
chandise,  at  cost  plus  tratisportation, 
provided  he  does  so  within  10  days.  If 
it  is  the  vendor  who  cancels  the  con¬ 
tract,  he  should  agree  to  re-purchase 
the  merchandise  at  the  retailer’s  re¬ 
quest. 

6.  The  retailer  should  be  given 
sjjecific  permission  in  the  agreement  to 
clear  seasonal  stmk  at  stated  periods, 
provided  he  removes  identifying  marks 
from  the  merchatidise  and  keeps 
all  identification  of  manufacturer  or 
brand  out  of  his  clearance  promotion. 
However,  the  vendor  should  have  the 
option  to  repurchase  the  merchandise 
rather  than  allow  a  retail  clearance, 
provided  he  notifies  the  retailer  of  this 
choice  at  least  10  days  before  the  stated 
clearance  jjeritKl  begins. 

7.  The  vetulor  should  have  the 
right  to  change  prices  on  10  days’ 
notice.  If  the  change  involves  repack¬ 
aging,  retagging  or  relabelling,  the 
vendor  should  furnish  the  store  with 
the  necessary  materials,  at  least  10  days 
before  the  new  price  becomes  effective. 


8.  Regular  employee  discounts 
should  be  permitted. 

I'hese  priticiples  are  not  contract 
terms.  For  one  thing,  all  of  them  have 
to  be  checked  against  the  state  laws 
which  govern  fair  trade  agreements. 
But  the  Vendor  Relations  Committee 
of  NRDGA  believes  that  they  consti¬ 
tute  a  fair  statement  of  the  points 
which  are  essential  to  effective  and 
legal  price  maintenance  arrangements. 

PRICE  CONTROL-PHASE  TWO 

A  LTHOUGH  the  President  said, 
-^^when  he  signed  the  new  Defense 
Production  Act,  that  it  will  raise  prices 
“to  heights  that  we  cannot  yet  foresee” 
there  seems  to  be  little  immediate 
prospect  of  any  substantial  l  ise  at  all 
in  departmetit  store  merchandise.  Be¬ 
low-ceiling  prices  are  common  now, 
particularly  in  the  textile  markets.  A 
rather  slow  upward  rise  in  hard  goods 
is  generally  predicted.  For  the  long 
run,  it  will  be  the  actions  of  the  Wage 
Stabili/ation  Board  that  w'ill  pace  the 
price  rises.- 

.\side  from  the  fact  that  few  manu¬ 
facturers  are  in  a  strong  enough  mar¬ 
ket  to  risk  price  increases  at  this  time, 
there  will  be  the  delay  of  processing 
their  individual  applications  through 
the  OPS. 

Now  that  the  relative  paralysis 
which  OPS  suffered  during  the  debate 
on  the  Defense  Production  Act  is  end¬ 
ed,  NRDG.A  is  pressing  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  several  regulations: 

Peculiar  Price  Lines.  CPR  7  inevitably 
produces  some  odd-lcxjking  price  lines. 
Retailers  ask  that  they  Ik-  allowed 
limited  discretioti  in  rounding  out 
prices  to  fit  normal  price  lines. 

.\n  amendment  like  this  would  also 
help  to  clear  up  the  situation  in  which 
a  store  finds  it  has  different  ceiling 
prices  on  identical  merchandise.  I  his 
hap|jens  because  CTR  7  requires  that 
each  department  make  up  its  pricing 
charts  separately. 

Another  variation  on  this  problem 
is  the  case  of  the  new  department,  ere- 
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Ufl,  Fred  W.  Wilkent,  new  executive  head  of  John  Wonamaker,  New  York;  center,  Herbert  D. 
Ryan,  Wanamaker't  new  general  merchandise  manager;  right,  Herbert  A.  Tripp,  Jr.,  elected 
ettislant  treasurer  of  Federated  Department  Stores  where  he  will  continue  os  controller. 


atccl  by  s|>Iiltin^  an  existing  depart¬ 
ment  into  two  or  Miore.  CPR  7  retjiiires 
that  the  “new”  department,  IxTause  it 
did  not  exist  on  the  list  date,  use  sjte- 
cial  pricing  provisions.  These  puKhice 
ceiling  price  changes  and,  again,  dif¬ 
ferent  prices  for  identical  merchandise. 
The  situation  can  be  fairly  corrected 
by  allowing  the  “new”  department  to 
continue  to  use  the  original  juicing 
chart  of  the  jjarent  dejiartment. 

Import  Pricing.  Retailers  who  jirice 
inijxtrts  under  GCPR  are  stjuee/ed  by 
rising  costs.  Supplementary  Regida- 
tion  29  was  intended  to  relieve  such 
squeezes,  and  should  be  extended  to 
cover  int|)orted  merchandise. 

Manufacturing  Retailers.  I'o  cover 
custom  apparel  ojx^rations  retailers 
need  a  j>ricing  regidation  written  sole¬ 
ly  for  them.  In  this  case,  and  in  simi¬ 
lar  situations  where  the  retailer  sells 
goods  of  his  own  manufacture,  the  use 
of  any  of  the  manufacturers’  jnice 
regulations  is  cumltersome  and  confus¬ 
ing  because  of  the  diflerences  in  retail 
accounting  procedures. 

OPS  is  at  work  on  this  jjrohlem,  and 
it  is  believed  a  satisfactory  regulation 
or  a  satisfactory  amendment  of  C;PR 
45  will  be  produced  very  soon. 

There  are  other  needed  amendments 
on  the  retailer’s  list.  It  is  difficult  to 
get  some  manufacturers  to  certify  on 
their  invoices  that  they  have  complied 
with  OPS  regulations;  this  should  he 
made  mandatory. 

Furs,  still  priced  under  GCPR. 
should  be  exempt  from  price  control 
as  a  luxury  item.  The  Hoor  covering 
pass-through  order.  Supplementary 
Regulation  11,  should  be  amended  to 
comply  with  the  Congressional  jwsi- 


tion  on  cost  absor|>tion.  (Existence  of 
the  |)ass-through  has  no  jnactical  effect 
at  the  moment,  with  manidacturers 
jrricing  floor  coverings  down  to  last 
fall’s  levels.  But  an  ujJAvard  market 
turn  in  the  future  coidd  restore  its  ef¬ 
fect  if  it  remains  on  the  l>ooks.) 

NRDGA  DOES  NOT  FAVOR 
A  RETAIL  SALES  TAX 

A  WIRE  service  error  balhxtned  into 
the  headlines  of  big  city  newsjiajj- 
ers  last  month  when  the  NRDG.A  was 
erroneously  credited  with  advocating 
a  retail  sales  tax.  I'he  .Association  had 
not  changed  its  fixed  jjosition  on  this 
subject.  It  is  unetjuivcKally  ojjjtosed 
to  the  general  mamdacturer’s  excise 
tax  |>ro|X)sed  by  the  X.  A.  M.  If  it 
should  ever  hajqK'U  that  such  a  tax 
were  considered  the  only  alternative 
to  a  retail  sales  tax,  then— and  onlv 
then— the  .Association  woidd  j>refer  the 
retail  sales  tax.  The  retail  sales  tax 
would  l)e  an  ojjen  and  not  a  hidden 
levy  on  consumers  and  more  likely  to 
l)c  eventually  lifted.  This  jxjsition  was 
clearly  stated  by  Raljih  Button,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  NRDG.A  Taxation  C^om- 
mittee  in  his  apjx'arance  iK-fore  the 
.Senate  Finance  Committee  on  .August 
I. 

THE  UNORGANIZED 

M.AURICE  J.  TOBIN  made  a 
sjx-'ech  last  month  which  startled 
even  the  store  heads  who  agreed  with 
him.  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  sjieak- 
ing  to  a  convention  of  the  Retail 
Clerks  International  .AsstKiation,  .AFL, 
scored  white  collar  workers  “who  still 
turn  ujj  their  noses  at  trade  unionism.” 

“^Vho,”  he  asked,  “is  the  real  citizen 
of  the  business  and  industrial  commu¬ 
nity?  Who  is  the  good  .American?  The 


factory  worker  who  has  a  \oice  and 
uses  it;  or  the  white  collar  worker  who 
sits  back  and  olwys  rides  he  had  no 
pan  in  making?  .  .  .  Some  white  collar 
workers  still  think  it’s  a  tiisgrace  to  Ite 
in  the  same  laltor  movement  with[  fac¬ 
tory  workers]  .  .  .  Aon  would  ha\e 
thought  that  kind  of  snobbishness  was 
reserved  for  ]x;ople  who  bate  some¬ 
thing  to  be  snobbish  altout.” 

But  the  shock  of  surjjrise  that  the  re¬ 
tailer  might  feel  at  hearing  a  memlxrr 
of  the  Cabinet  urge  his  emjjloyees  to 
join  a  union  in  order  to  jirove  that 
they  are  gootl  .Americans  anti  free  of 
snobbery  was  tjuickly  succeeded  bv  a 
wa\e  of  symjtathetic  fellow-feeling  for 
union  organizers  who  work  the  retail 
held.  .Said  Mr.  Eobrn: 

“I  want  to  talk  for  a  moment  aixtut 
one  |m)blem  of  organization  in  your 
own  retail  field.  Ehat’s  the  jirohlem 
of  turno\er.  A'ou  know  what  a  tre¬ 
mendous  (problem  that  is.  By  the  time 
you  get  a  groujj  of  clerks  organized,  a 
large  number  of  them  have  left  their 
jobs  and  you  have  to  start  all  over 
again  with  the  newcomers.  The  or¬ 
ganizers  have  to  work  tlay  and  night 
tt)  keej)  UJJ  with  the  turnover.  One 
of  them  has  said  it’s  like  jjouring  water 
into  a  sieve.” 

[ d'he  Jjrohlem,  actually,  is  not  one 
of  turnover  at  all,  as  turnover  is  under¬ 
stood  in  other  trades.  It  has  to  d(j 
with  retailing’s  large  projxjrtion  of 
jjart-time  workers,  who  are  not,  and 
do  not  regard  themselves  as,  jjart  <jf  a 
jjermanent  laljor  force.  .Among  retail¬ 
ing’s  fidl-time  wtjrkers,  too,  the  large 
jjrojjortion  of  women  tends  to  shorten 
the  average  length  of  the  working  ca¬ 
reer  in  a  given  store.  Mr.  Tobin  again 
lost  sight  of  these  factors— the  projjor- 
tion  of  women  workers  and  the  pro¬ 
jxjrtion  of  jjart-time  workers— when, 
in  presenting  his  case  for  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  unionism,  he  comjjared  retail 
workers’  earnings  with  those  of  indus¬ 
trial  workers.  He  overhxjked  still  an¬ 
other  statistical  incongruity  in  these 
to(j-easy  comjjarisons;  his  hourly  and 
weekly  figures  took  no  account  of  sea¬ 
sonal  lay-offs  in  some  industries  as  com¬ 
jjared  with  the  year-round  employ¬ 
ment  of  full-time  workers  in  retailing.] 
For  the  store  which  dcK's  not  want 
to  be  “the  arena  for  a  never-ending  or¬ 
ganizing  camjjaign,”  -Secretary  Tobin 
offered  a  stjlution;  the  union  shojj. 
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PUBUC  RELATIONS 

Individual.  Not  for  the  first  time,  it 
was  Hess  Brothers  of  Allentown  which 
produced  the  retail  public  relations 
story  of  the  month.  At  a  press  confer¬ 
ence  in  New  York  the  store  announced 
a  move  which  it  hopes  will  encourage 
manufacturers  to  put  more  multi-use 
products  on  the  market. 

Mitchell  Kauffman,  general  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  of  Hess  Brothers, 
said:  “With  the  high  cost  of  living  and 
the  lack  of  space  in  most  homes,  it  is 
important  to  turn  out  items  that  have 
utilitarian  l)enefits  in  addition  to  all 
their  other  advantages.  In  the  cloth¬ 
ing  line,  for  instance,  big  strides  have 
been  made  in  manufacturing  ensem¬ 
bles  which,  with  various  changes  or 
additions,  can  provide  the  wearer  with 
suitable  outhts  for  every  time  of  day.” 
Such  multiple  use  items,  he  pointed 
out.  contribute  genuine  improvemem 
to  the  consumer’s  standard  of  living. 

The  Hess  program  is  a  group  of 
\^ersatility  in  Design  awards,  which 
will  l)e  given  annually  to  manufactur¬ 
ers.  The  first  awards  will  be  made  in 
Octol)er  this  year,  in  eight  classifica¬ 
tions:  women’s  apparel,  men’s  apparel, 
sportswear,  home  appliances,  home 
furnishings,  children’s  wear,  fabrics 
and  shoes.  To  each  winner  will  go  a 
plaque  and  |>ermi.ssion  to  reproduce  it 
in  his  advertising.  The  store  itself,  in 
keeping  with  a  well-established  adver¬ 
tising  program  to  extend  its  trading 
area,  will  run  consumer  ads  on  the 
awards  in  both  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  newspapers.  All  the  entries  will 
be  put  on  exhibition  in  Allentown. 
There  is  also  a  good  possibility  that 
the  exhibition  w'ill  go  on  tour  to  show 
the  products  before  schools  and  con¬ 
sumer  organizations  throughout  the 
nation. 

Manufacturers  must  officially  enter 
their  products  in  order  to  be  given 
consideration.  Judges  are  a  group  of 
editors,  educators,  designers  and  re¬ 
searchers.  The  rules  p)ermit  the  entry 
of  products  not  yet  on  the  market  as 
well  as  those  which  are  well-estab¬ 
lished. 

To  test  the  idea,  Hess  polled  all  its 
resources  and  the  top  suppliers  in  each 
product  classification,  found  unquali¬ 
fied  approval.  So  far  more  than  100 
have  requested  entry  forms. 


Tradewide.  The  partial  story  of  an¬ 
other  activity  which  has  quietly  built 
good  public  relations  for  retailing  for 
many  years  was  told  last  month  at 
a  small  luncheon  party  which  the 
NRDGA  gave  to  honor  Lillian  H. 
Locke  on  her  retirement  as  professor 
of  home  economics  at  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia.  Professor  Locke’s 
courses  have  been  outstanding  for 
their  contribution  to  better  consumer 
understanding  of  retail  operations  and 
problems.  Thousands  of  teachers  and 
many  thousands  of  students  have  un¬ 
derstood  retailing  better  because  of 
Professor  Locke's  work.  Of  her  con¬ 
tact  with  NRDGA  she  said: 

“I  never  went  to  the  Association 
with  a  request  that  wasn’t  granted  far 
more  liberally  than  I  had  hoped.  .  .  . 
You  have  amazed  our  students,  first 
that  business  has  the  kind  of  men  it 
has  and  second  that  business  will  go 
so  far  to  be  cooperative.” 

j.  C.  Penney,  board  chairman  of  the 
|.  C.  Penney  Co.,  whose  New  York 
offices  and  store  provided  Professor 
Locke  with  much  of  her  working  ma¬ 
terial  over  the  years,  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  luncheon.  Wade  G. 
McCargo,  president  of  H.  V.  Baldwin 
&  Co.,  and  chairman  of  the  NRDGA 
executive  committee,  presided.  'Lew 
Hahn,  the  Association’s  president 
emeritus,  presented  Miss  Locke  with 
an  illuminated  scroll  recording  her  ser¬ 
vices  to  retailing:  and  Charles  ^V. 
Dorn,  director  of  research  at  Penney, 
gave  her  an  engraved  silver  compact  as 
a  memento  of  many  years  of  coopera¬ 
tion.  In  a  tribute  to  the  J.  C.  Penney 
Co.,  Professor  Locke  said: 

“The  material  we  needed  wasn’t  in 
books.  But  somewhere  in  your  stores  1 
or  one  of  my  students  found  it.  .  .  . 
You  more  than  I  deserve  this  honor 
for  all  your  wonderful  service.” 

International.  At  Oxford  on  July  19 
George  Hansen,  president  of  NRDG.V 
and  of  Chandler  &  Co.,  Boston,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  British  Drapers  Chamber 
of  Trade  on  current  trends  in  Ameri¬ 
can  retailing.  Then  he  visited  English 
anti  French  stores  before  taking  a 
quick  vacation  trip  to  Switzerland.  At 
home  again  this  month,  Hansen  said 
that  European  stores  are  adopting 
many  .American  precedents— they  par¬ 
ticularly  admire  our  stock  systems  and 


department  layouts— but  i1k\  still 
stop  short  of  anything  resembling  com- 
jietition  in  services.  In  Paris,  charge 
accounts  are  rare,  deliveries  are  few 
and  returns  are  firmly  discouraged. 
One  Paris  merchant  told  Hansen  that 
he  fears  the  inauguration  of  such  serv¬ 
ices  by  one  or  two  stores,  which  would 
force  the  others  to  compete,  anil  send 
expense  rates  sky-rocketing. 

British  and  French  stores,  Hansen 
found,  average  markups  around  25 
|x.*r  cent,  keep  expenses  down  near  18 
per  cent.  Retail  advertising  in  Eng- 
lanil  is  limited  partly  because  of  news¬ 
print  rationing;  in  France  it  hardlv 
figures  in  store  operations. 

There  are  still  nylon  queues  in  Lon- 
ilon,  but  otherwise  both  English  and 
French  stores  seem  to  have  large  and 
complete  inventories.  The  lag  in  pro¬ 
duction  technique  and  consequently 
in  living  standards  as  compared  with 
the  U.  S.,  shows  most  clearly,  Hansen 
observed,  in  the  extremely  high  prices 
of  all  major  appliances. 

Everywhere,  from  store  owners  to 
salespeople,  the  NRDGA  president 
found  a  clear  understanding  and  ap 
preciation  of  Marshall  Plan  accom¬ 
plishments.  He  had  special  praise  for 
two  aspects  of  European  retailing:  the 
courtesy  of  salespeople  and  the  high 
development  of  window  display  tech¬ 
nique  by  the  exclusive  Parisian  spe¬ 
cialty  shops.  He  found  store  owners 
much  concerned  about  maintenance 
and  modernization,  particularly  in 
England,  where  postwar  business  con¬ 
struction  still  moves  slowly. 

THAT  EXPENSE  DOLLAR 

Dollars  Down  the  Drain.  Caught  be¬ 
tween  a  markup  freeze  and  an  inexor¬ 
ably  rising  expense  rate,  every  store 
head  in  the  country  is  inspecting  his 
expense  structure  carefully  for  little 
leaks.  They  turn  iqj  everywhere,  and 
some,  it  seems,  are  not  so  little.  For 
example,  one  sizable  Southern  store 
found  that  postage  and  insurance 
overcharges  on  parcel  post  deliveries 
amounted  to  $2,500  a  year.  I’hese 
overcharges  are  nothing  new.  They 
have  been  rather  commonly  overlooked 
or  ignored,  but  now  that  every  penny 
counts  so  importantly  stores  are  care¬ 
fully  checking  the  amount  of  postage 
and  the  amount  of  insurance  on  a 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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MAKING  THE  MOST 

OF 

MAGAZINE  PROMOTIONS 


IN  this  literate  country  of  ours,  the  national  con¬ 
sumer  publications  are  a  powerful  influence  in 
shaping  the  wants  and  interests  of  customers.  The 
editorial  and  the  advertising  pages  of  our  maga¬ 
zines  are  freighted  teith  new  ideas  for  more  agree¬ 
able  living.  Exposed  to  innumerable  buying  sug¬ 
gestions,  the  customer  goes  forth,  a  little  more  sure 
of  what  she  wants  than  before,  a  little  more  con¬ 
fident  in  her  own  good  taste.  When  a  store  window, 
or  ad,  or  display  repeats  the  message  she  has  ab¬ 
sorbed  from  her  magazine  reading,  the  impact  of 
the  sales  story  is  tremendous,  and  the  buying  urge 
becomes  powerful. 

Because  each  gains  strength  from  the  other’s 
efforts,  magazines  and  stores  have  been  finding 
ways  to  cooperate  with  one  another.  Placards  with 
mounted  reprints  of  manufacturers’  ads  appear  in 
store  displays;  blow-ups  of  magazine  covers  form 
striking  window  backgrounds;  credit  lines  in  the 
magazines’  editorial  or  advertising  pages  name 
specific  stores  as  places  where  specific  merchandise 
can  be  bought.  And  stores,  whose  business  is  essen¬ 
tially  local,  advertise  in  the  pages  of  national 
magazines. 

The  magazines,  having  found  in  retail  coopera¬ 
tion  a  powerftil  tool  for  expanding  their  service  to 
readers  and  for  keeping  advertisers  happy,  have 
added  to  their  staffs  men  and  women  with  years 
of  retail  experience.  Trained  in  some  of  the 
country’s  greatest  stores,  these  merchandise  editors 
and  merchandising  promotion  managers  arrange 
store  tie-ups,  help  stage  promotional  events,  and 
channel  floods  of  material  to  the  retailer  each 
month.  Much  of  what  they  provide  is  excellent, 
but  you  can  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  When 


so  much  promotional  material  is  offered,  the  good 
along  with  the  bad  will  land  unread  in  the  waste¬ 
basket.  When  so  many  tie-ins  are  offered,  a  store 
may  starve  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  trying  to  decide 
which  ones  to  accept. 

When  magazine  and  store  are  both  seeking  to 
reach  the  same  customer,  a  tie-in  has  the  elements 
of  success  in  it.  But  tie-ins  today  are  so  many  and 
so  varied  that  Stores  set  out  to  review  and  classi¬ 
fy  what  the  publications  are  currently  offering,  and 
to  find  out  if  and  how  stores  should  go  about  har¬ 
nessing  the  pulling  power  of  national  magazines. 

Particularly  helpful  in  this  eiuleavor  was 
XRDCiA’s  Sales  Promotion  Division.  Its  members, 
its  directors,  its  staff,  its  manager,  all  contributed 
facts  and  opinions.  The  report  that  follows  incor¬ 
porates  the  points  of  view  of  at  least  sixty  sales  pro¬ 
motion  executives  in  large  and  small  stores— those 
who  do,  and  those  who  don’t  like  magazine  tie-ins. 
.Some  thirty-odd  magazine  executives  were  also 
contacted.  Among  those  who  were  interviewed 
were  representatives  of  publications  whose  services 
to  retail  stores  are  fantastically  lavish,  and  others 
who  offer  little  more  than  the  use  of  a  well  pub¬ 
licized  name.  Each  extreme  got  its  hearing,  and 
so  did  the  large  middle  groups  between. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  distillation  of  magazine  and 
retail  opinion  will  make  it  easier  for  the  individual 
store  to  familiarize  itself  with  the  many  kinds  of 
help  available  from  consumer  publications  and  to 
chart  its  own  course  more  effectively  among  the 
numerous  tie-in  promotions  offered.  If  the  report 
in  the  pages  which  follow  leaves  some  questions 
unanswered.  Stores’  research  department  will  be 
glad  to  get  the  answers  for  you. 


STORES 
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STORES  TIE  IN  WITH 


PROMOTIONS  DURING  1951! 


This  year  a  record-breaking  5,000  stores  will  promote  merchandise 
featured  editorially  in  Woman’s  Home  Companion.  They'll  tie  in  with 
their  own  advertising  and  displays  to  push  Companion  fashions, 
home  furnishings,  cosmetics  and  home  equipment.  This  spectacular  rise 
from  81  stores  in  1947  means  just  one  thing  — proven  sales  results! 

So  watch  for  Companion  Promotions  — they  can  boost  your  sales,  too! 


Month  after  month,  the  Companion  devotes 
more  editorial  space  to  “where-to-buy”  store 
listings  than  any  of  its  competitors.  This 
policy  gives  both  stores  and  consumers  the 
best  service  in  the  woman’s  field.  Here  is  the 
record  from  January  1950  to  June  1951: 


WOMAN'S  HOME  COMP.ANION  4,670  lines 

Good  Housekeeping . 3,419  lines 

McCall's .  1,645  lines 


Ladies’  Home  Journal . none 


Now,  more  than  ever .  .  . 


PUSH  COMPANION  PROMOTIONS  AND  WATCH  THEM  PULL 


Companion 
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a  Credit? 


reatlers  reached  by  a  national  maga¬ 
zine.  .Moreover,  this  group  maintains 
that  promotion  of  individual  items  or 
groups  of  items  is  best  accomplished 
by  manufacturer  and  retailer  together, 
without  the  intervention  of  a  third 
party. 


aches  involved,  four  out  of  live  of  the 
sales  promotion  executives  contacted 
in  this  study  placed  editorial  credits  on 
the  list  of  magazine  services  they  con¬ 
sider  Useful;  one  in  three  ranked  this 
above  all  other  types  of  help. 

When  the  editorial  credit  is  based 
on  a  single  item,  like  a  dress  or  a  piece 
of  furniture,  the  decision  about  accept¬ 
ing  a  credit  is  relatively  simple.  Is  the 
item,  which  the  editor  chose  for  na¬ 
tional  presentation,  going  to  be  good 
in  that  particular  store?  Most  publi¬ 
cations  prefer  to  have  a  store  refuse  the 
credit  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  the 
item;  it  should  be  strong  enough  to 
warrant  promotion  on  its  own  merits. 

The  resource,  too,  must  be  weighed 
and  not  found  wanting.  Just  as  a  store 
sometimes  accepts  credit  and  forgets 
to  stock  the  item,  so  a  manufacturer  is 
likely  to  accept  credit  and  delay  put¬ 
ting  the  item  into  production.  Some 
publications  seek  to  keep  retailer- 
manufacturer  relations  smooth  by 
offering  credit  lines  only  to  stores  that 
are  regular  accounts  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer  whose  merchandise  is  being 
featured. 


£  ()1).\V,  there  are  few  important 
consumer  magazines  that  do  not  de¬ 
vote  some  of  their  editorial  space  to 
the  problem  of  helping  the  reader 
select  clothes  and  furnish  her  home. 
Even  magazines  that  are  thought  of  as 
news  or  fiction  publications  are  in  the 
act,  with  a  feature  here  and  there  on 
what  and  how  to  buy. 

The  moment  a  magazine  shows  mer¬ 
chandise  in  its  editorial  pages,  the 
question  of  retail  credits  comes  up.  A 
vast  group  of  publications  holds  that 
service  to  the  reader  is  not  complete 
unless  at  least  a  few  stores  that  carry 
the  precise  merchandise  are  identihed. 
These  publications  list  one  or  more 
stores  directly  under  the  item  shown, 
or  run  a  back-of-book  listing,  which 
may  show  40  or  50  stores. 


Theme  or  Credit?  Magazines  of  this 
type  offer  stores  “theme”  promotions— 
promotions  that  use  the  publication’s 
name  and  display  helps,  and  apply  the 
magazine’s  theme  or  idea  to  whatever 
merchandise  the  store  prefers  to  pro¬ 
mote.  The  theme  may  begin  as  an 
editorial  feature  on  circular  skirts,  or 
Zulu  prints,  or  sleeping  equipment,  or 
how  to  dress  for  summer.  Or  it  may 
tie  in  with  gift-giving  occasions,  like 
Father’s  Day. 

A  store’s  first  problem,  then,  is  to 
decide  how  far  it  wants  to  go  in  shap¬ 
ing  its  own  merchandising  and  promo¬ 
tion  plans  around  magazine  promo¬ 
tions.  Will  the  store  be  flexible  and 
adjust  its  own  plans  in  order  to  get 
editorial  credits?  Will  it  go  its  own 
way  and  use  only  those  magazine  helps 
that  are  flexible  enough  to  fit  into  the 
store’s  own  program?  Or  will  it  seek  a 
middle  ground,  and  a  publication  that 
also  follows  a  middle  way? 


Same  or  Similar?  Another  group  of 
publications  holds  the  customer  wants 
no  more  than  the  idea;  that  anything 
with  the  same  general  feeling  will  sat¬ 
isfy  her.  Magazines  in  this  category 
will  give  retail  credits  on  the  basis  that 
the  store  carries  the  same  or  similar 
items  in  stock;  or  carries  any  of  a  niim- 
lier  of  items  in  certain  colors  sponsored 
by  the  publication. 

There  is  still  a  third  group,  among 
the  consumer  publications,  which 
holds  that  any  mention  of  store  names 
is  futile;  that  a  list  as  long  as  your  arm 
will  take  care  of  onlv  a  fraction  of  the 


Package  Tie-Ins.  When  the  retail  cred¬ 
it  involves  more  than  one  item,  the  de¬ 
cision  is  harder  to  reach.  There  may 
be  a  child’s  wardrobe,  a  young  woman’s 
trousseau,  a  complete  room.  Some 
magazines  require  that  the  store  have 


The  Beloved  Credit.  Department  store 
people  like  editorial  credits.  .Although 
thev  do  not  underestimate  the  head¬ 


american  home 

A  w«l|.tiin«d  article  on  buying  l•l•vition  Mtt  inspired 
The  Fair,  Chicago,  to  run  a  twe*day  forum  on  the  subject, 
the  author  spoke;  the  magazine  cooperated  in  window 
and  interior  display;  rain  couldn't  keep  the  crowds  away. 
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every  item  in  the  package  in  order  to 
get  credit.  At  this  point,  many  stores 
bow  out,  as  they  will  not  accept  a 
group  containing  a  doubtful  item,  or 
buy  from  a  new  and  untried  resource 
just  for  the  sake  of  a  credit. 

The  magazines  that  insist  on  the 
package  deal,  however,  contend  that 
stores  get  into  ruts;  that  a  change  of 
resources  is  good  for  them;  that  the 
editor’s  sponsorship  of  the  resource  au¬ 
tomatically  vouches  for  his  reliability. 
If  the  publication  appears  to  have 
powerful  impact  on  the  store’s  custom¬ 
ers,  then  management  may  decide  in 
favor  of  opening  a  new  lamp  account 
to  complete  a  magazine’s  model  room, 
or  buying  a  dress  from  a  market  city 
not  ordinarily  visited  by  the  buyer. 

Confined  Promotions.  To  encourage 
stores  to  go  along  on  package  deals  of 
this  kind,  exclusive  promotions  are 
offered  by  some  of  the  magazines.  The 
magazine  sends  its  promotional  offers 
and  material  to  only  one  store  in  a 
city,  believing  that  for  its  specialized 
audience  this  store  is  the  logical  c  hoice. 
Other  publications  have  a  book-of-the- 
month  type  of  deal:  Tie  in  with  us  so 
many  times  a  year,  and  each  time  you 
do,  we’ll  give  you  an  exclusive. 

To  the  manufacturer,  these  maga¬ 
zines  offer  a  similar  set  of  rules  and 
inducements.  We’ll  show  your  garment 
editorially,  they  say,  but  you  must  give 
it  to  such-and-such  stores  on  an  exclu¬ 
sive  basis  for  a  month,  and  they  will 
promote  it.  If  the  manufacturer  hap¬ 
pens  to  confine  his  line  to  a  store  that 
is  not  participating  in  the  promotion, 
the  magazine  may  ask  him  to  withhold 


the  number  from  his  regular  customer 
and  give  it  to  the  c<x)perating  retailer 
—an  arrangement  full  of  hazards  for 
all  concerned. 

One  high-fashion  magazine  side¬ 
steps  this  problem  by  permitting  stores 
to  have  confined  promotions,  even 
though  they  may  not  have  every  item 
shown  editorially.  Something  similar 
will  do,  and  the  store  will  still  be  the 
only  one  in  its  city  to  have  the  maga¬ 
zine’s  credit  and  promotional  help  for 
that  month. 

Making  Good  Use  of  Credits.  Stores 
that  make  a  practice  of  accepting  edi¬ 
torial  credits  agree  with  the  magazines 
that,  once  credit  has  been  accepted,  the 
item  should  be  stocked  early  and  liber¬ 
ally.  To  avoid  gumming  up  the  open- 
to-buy  in  September,  let  us  say,  be¬ 
cause  of  a  magazine  promotion  late  in 
November,  some  stores  set  up  a  Classi¬ 
fication  X— a  device  to  complicate  the 
controller’s  life,  but  make  the  buyer’s 
a  little  easier.  Purchases  that  are  made 
abnormally  early  for  magazine  promo¬ 
tions  are  charged  to  Classification  X, 
and  do  not  affect  the  open-to-buy  un¬ 
til  the  month  of  the  promotion  comes 
around. 

Also  important  to  success  is  ade- 
({uate  promotion  by  the  store.  .\n  atl, 
a  window,  a  display— that’s  the  least  a 
magazine  expects  in  return  for  an  edi¬ 
torial  credit.  It  will  provide  plenty  of 
ideas  and  materials  for  the  promotion, 
from  a  mat  of  its  cover  to  a  direct  mail 
piece  in  full  color.  Even  the  most  high 
and  mighty  magazine  will  insist  that 
an  editorial  credit  alone  won’t  do  the 
job  the  store  wants  done.  “Give  the 


item  or  group  the  same  promotion 
you’d  put  behind  an  ad  you  paid  us  to 
run,”  say  the  magazines,  “and  you’ll 
see  results.”  When  a  store  takes  a  i  red- 
it  without  promoting  it  is  unfair  to 
itself,  as  well  as  to  the  publication  and 
the  resource.  And  it’s  a  fast  way  to  dis¬ 
courage  future  offers. 

Success  Formula.  One  store  that  goes 
all  out  to  cooperate  with  magazines, 
large  or  small,  that  offer  editorial  cred¬ 
its,  suggests  this  formula  for  getting 
the  most  out  of  each  such  tie-in: 

“We  prefer  to  approach  these  pro¬ 
jects  from  the  standpoint  of  our  mer¬ 
chandising  job  first,  rather  than  a  big 
publicity  splurge  without  the  projjer 
stock  support  to  meet  customer  re¬ 
sponse.  When  we  have  a  new  item,  a 
new  fabric,  a  new  fashion,  or  new  sea¬ 
sonal  twist  on  an  old  recognized  brand 
of  merchandise  upon  which  magazines 
seek  our  support  or  give  us  editorial 
credit,  we  move  into  action  as  follows: 

“1.  Plan  a  tie-up  newspaper  ad  in 
which  we  refer  to  the  article  in  the 
magazine  and  state  date  of  issue. 

“2.  Plan  proper  window  displays. 

“3.  Plan  departmental  displays. 

“4.  Fashion  planning  department 
works  on  the  selling  staff  of  the  partic¬ 
ular  department  involved. 

“5.  Cover  the  subject  on  our  radio 
program. 

“6.  Call  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
local  fashion  writers,  home  economics 
experts,  or  home  editors  on  the  news¬ 
papers.” 

To  this  list  of  suggestions,  the  maga¬ 
zines  would  add  two  urgent  pleas; 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  GFT  THE  MOST  OUT  OF  AAAGAZINE  TIE-INS,  HERE  ARE  THE  SUG- 
GESTIONS  OFFERED  BY  SALES  PROMOTION  MANAGERS  AND  PUBUCATIONSj 


CHOOSE  CAREEUUY: 

CbooM  your  publkation  os  carofully  as  you  would  choose  it  for  a 
paid  od.  AAoke  sure  it  has  ockK^uerte  reodership  in  your  community, 
and  Hxtf  its  typicol  reader  beors  some  resemblance  to  your  own 
typkoi  customer. 

AAOC  YOUR  FROMOTtONS: 

'  UmIc  a  tbHn  promotion  os  you  wouM  bock  a  paid  od.  Results  <ve 
IPrImi  tbem  through  your  wk,  wkidows,  deportmmit  dis- 
y<^  generate  ki  your  setting  stoff. 


CREDITS: 

If  you  occept  on  editorial  credit,  accept  promptly,  stock  liberally, 
display,  promote— and  report  back.  AAagazines  hove  to  know  eorfy 
whether  or  not  you  will  accept  a  listing;  they  should  be  told,  for 
future  guidance,  whether  their  choice  wos  a  honey  or  a  dud. 

THEME  PROMOTIONS: 

If  you  don't  want  to  tie  yourself  down  to  specific  Herns  of  rnerchem*- 
dise  for  promotion,  took  up  those  publications  that  offer  you  o 
theme,  an  kieo,  a  name,  to  reinforce  your  promotion  of  merchaev 
dise  you  yourself  selecti 


One,  to  accept  or  retuse  the  credit 
promptly,  instead  of  waiting  for  sev¬ 
eral  follow-ups.  Two,  to  report  on  re¬ 
sults— the  editor’s  best  guide  for  next 
time. 


All  Is  Not  Gold.  Nut  all  retailers  arc 
happy  about  the  way  editorial  credits 
are  liandled.  Criticisms  run  along 
these  lines:  Credits  are  usually  handled 
as  a  wedge  between  manufacturer  and 
iTiaga/ine  against  the  store  .  .  .  Maga¬ 
zines  should  consult  stores  more  care¬ 
fully  on  selections  for  editorial  credit 
. . .  After  we  definitely  refuse  a  credit, 
magazines  still  try  to  high  pressure  . .  . 
We  found  that  the  furniture  on  the 
cover  had  been  specially  made  by  hand 
and  was  not  available  for  delivery 
when  the  issue  came  out  .  .  .  We  can¬ 
not  find  whom  to  ask  when  we  need 
photo  prints  of  fashions  shown.  We 
had  to  drop  a  tie-in  because  we 
couldn’t  get  a  cover  photo  in  time  .  .  . 
We  can’t  take  time  to  give  magazines 
all  the  “evidence”  they  ask  for  .  .  . 
Local  newspapers  refuse  to  run  ads  fea¬ 
turing  magazines  at  our  rates. 

Retailers  who  like  editorial  credits 
and  tie-ins  say:  One  of  the  best  we  have 
done  was  a  dress  promotion  in  which 
the  magazine  feature  was  made  into  a 
direct-mail  piece  that  pulled  excep¬ 
tionally  well  .  .  .  We  feel  that  our  cus¬ 
tomers  do  read  these  magazines  and 
are  interested  in  new  ideas  presented 
by  their  favorite  magazine  and  made 
possible  by  their  department  stores  . . . 
Tie-ins  have  terrific  possibilities  .  .  . 
We  often  use  banks  of  windows  and 
interior  displays  that  tie  in  with  maga¬ 
zines,  without  using  any  advertising. 


WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION 

When  a  publication  ofForc  retail  credits  only  to  stores  that  are  regular  customers  of 
the  manufacturer  whose  merchandise  is  shewn,  the  store  that  accepts  credit  always 
finds  itself  working  with  familiar,  tried  resources.  Above,  an  Altman  window  that 
ties  in  with  the  magoiine's  "Companion  Pieces"  promotion— a  four-time  winner,  since 
the  mogoiine  hm  presented  it  successfully  on  four  separate  occasions. 


STOREWIDE  PROMOTIONS: 

Gtv«  a  magazine  six  months  ^notice,  and 
you'll  get  plenty  ol  special  help  for  your 
promotion— not  only  from  the  publication, 
but  also  from  your  nationally  advertised 
rasources. 


BETTER  HOMES  AND  GARDENS 

When  a  store  plans  a  large-scale  promotion  with  a  mogazino  woN 
in  advance,  the  publication  holps  in  many  ways— including  getting 
manufacturers  to  cooperate.  Here  is  a  Cannon  Mills  speaker,  putting 
on  the  company's  calor  magic  show  os  part  af  Botter  Homes  Week, 
April,  1951,  at  Gimbel's,  Philadelphia.  Buyers  are  not  always  aware 
of  the  lectures,  demonstrations,  exhibits,  manufacturers  can  pro¬ 
vide;  magazines  moke  it  their  business  to  know. 


MEET  THE  EDITORS: 


Whothor  thoy  com*  to  portkipot*  in  on  •vont,  or  to  pay  a  sociol 
or  wh*th*r  th*y  r*c*iv«  you  at  th*lr  own  officas,  g*t  ac» 
9Wiint*d  with  the  odHors.  Th*y  can  always  h*lp  with  odvano* 
fashion  information  and  (Mroetkai  advk*  on  bow  to  r*odi  ttwir 
ipqd*rs. 


REPORTS  TO  MANAGEMENT  (continued):  MAGAZINE  PROMOTIONS 


every  item  in  the  package  in  order  to 
get  credit.  At  this  point,  many  stores 
bow  out,  as  tiiey  will  not  accept  a 
group  containing  a  doubtlul  item,  or 
buy  from  a  new  and  untried  resource 
just  for  the  sake  of  a  credit. 

The  maga/ines  that  insist  on  the 
package  deal,  however,  (onteiul  that 
stores  get  into  ruts;  that  a  change  ol 
resources  is  good  for  them;  that  the 
editor’s  sponsorship  of  the  resource  au¬ 
tomatically  vouches  for  his  reliabilitv. 
If  the  publication  ;ippears  to  have 
powerful  impat  t  on  the  store’s  cust<im- 
ers,  then  mauagemeut  luav  decide  in 
lavor  of  opening  ;i  new  lamp  ;ic(()unt 
to  complete  a  inag;t/ine’s  model  loom, 
or  buying  a  dress  from  a  m;nket  c  itv 
not  orclinarilv  visitcnl  bv  the  bnver. 

Confined  Promotions,  l  o  encourage 
stores  to  go  along  on  pac  kage  deals  ol 
this  kind,  exclusive  promotions  ;ne 
offered  by  some  of  the  maga/ines.  I'he 
magazine  sends  its  |)romotional  oilers 
and  materi;tl  to  onlv  one  store*  in  a 
city,  believing  that  for  its  spec  i;ili/ccl 
.niclieiuc*  this  store  is  the*  lc)gic;il  c  hoicf. 
Other  publications  h;ive  ;i  book ol-the 
month  type  of  cle;il;  1  ie  in  with  ns  so 
m;my  time's  ;i  ye;n,  ;incl  each  time  vou 
do.  we’ll  gi\e  von  ati  c'xc  Insive. 

To  the  mannfac  tnrer,  these  mag;i- 
zines  offer  a  similar  set  ol  rules  ;intl 
inducements.  We’ll  show  vonr  g;irment 
c'clitoriallv.  the\  sa\.  but  \on  must  give 
it  to  sneh-and-sne h  stores  on  an  exc  lu¬ 
sive  basis  for  ;i  month,  and  thev  will 
promote  it.  If  the  iminnlac  tnrer  hap- 
[K'lis  to  coniine  his  line  to  a  store  that 
is  not  participating  in  the  promotion, 
the  magazine  mav  ask  him  to  withhold 


the  number  from  his  regular  customer 
and  give  it  to  the  cooperating  retailer 
—an  arrangement  full  of  hazards  for 
all  concerned. 

One  high-fashion  magazine  side¬ 
steps  this  problem  by  permitting  stores 
to  have  cemlined  promotions,  even 
though  they  may  not  have  every  item 
shown  eclitoriallv.  .Something  similar 
will  do,  ;mcl  the  store  will  still  be  the 
only  one  in  its  citv  to  have  the  maga¬ 
zine’s  credit  and  promotional  help  for 
tinit  month. 

Making  Good  Use  of  Credits.  Stores 
that  imike  a  pr;ic  tice  of  ;iccepting  edi¬ 
torial  c  redits  ;igree  with  the  magazines 
that,  once  c  redit  has  been  accepted,  the 
item  should  be  stocked  earlv  and  liber- 
allv.  To  ;i\dicl  gnmming  up  the  open- 
to-bnv  in  September,  let  ns  sav,  bc‘- 
canse  ol  a  imigazine  promotion  late  in 
November,  some  stores  set  up  a  Glassi- 
lic.ition  a  device  to  cc)mi)lit;ite  the 
controller’s  life,  but  make  the  bnver’s 
a  little  c'asier.  Purchases  that  are  made 
.dmormallv  c;n  lv  lor  magazine  promo¬ 
tions  ;ire  charged  to  CJassilic;ition  X. 
.mcl  do  not  .illc'ct  the  open-to-bnv  nti- 
til  the  month  of  the  |)romotion  comes 
.ironncl. 

Also  im|>ortant  to  micccss  is  .tde- 
cpiatc'  promotion  bv  the  store.  An  ;icl, 
a  window,  ;i  disjilav— that’s  the  least  ;i 
mag;i/ine  expec  ts  in  retni  ii  lor  an  edi¬ 
torial  credit.  It  will  |)rovicle  plentv  of 
ideas  and  materials  lor  the  promotion, 
from  a  mat  ol  its  cover  to  a  direc  t  mail 
piece  in  full  color.  Kven  the  most  high 
.mcl  mightv  mag;i/ine  will  itisist  that 
an  editorial  credit  alone  won’t  do  the 
job  the  store'  wants  done,  ’(•ive  the 


item  or  group  the  same  promotion 
you’d  pul  behind  an  ad  you  paid  ns  to 
run,”  say  the  magazines,  “and  von’il 
see  results.”  When  a  stcire  takes  a  cred¬ 
it  withcjut  promoting  it  is  nnlan  to 
itself,  as  well  as  to  the  publicatioti  .mcl 
the  resource.  .And  it’s  a  fast  way  to  dis¬ 
courage  future  oilers. 

Success  Formula.  One  stole  that  goes 
.ill  out  to  cooperate  with  magazines, 
large  or  small,  that  oiler  c'clitorial  ciecl- 
its,  suggests  this  formula  lor  getting 
the  most  out  ol  c'ach  such  tie-in; 

“We  preler  to  appioach  these-  pio 
jects  Irom  the  standpoint  ol  oin  mer- 
chatulising  job  lirst,  rather  than  a  big 
publicity  splurge  without  the  proper 
stock  support  to  meet  customer  le- 
sponse.  When  we  have  a  tiew  item,  a 
new  fabric,  a  new  fashion,  or  new  sea¬ 
sonal  twist  on  an  old  reiognized  brand 
ol  mere  Inindise  upon  which  magazines 
sc'C'k  our  support  or  give  us  C'tlilorial 
crc'dit,  we  move  into  action  as  follows; 

■‘I.  Pl;in  .1  tie  up  newspapei  ad  in 
which  we  relei  to  the  article  iti  the 
magazine  .ind  state  dale  of  issue. 

“J.  Plan  propel  window  displays. 

“a.  Plan  cleparlmenlal  disjilavs. 

“I.  Fashion  planning  department 
works  on  the  selling  stall  of  the  |);utic 
iilai  clt'p;ti tmeiit  involvccl. 

■‘5.  (iovc'i  the-  subject  on  oui  laclio 
program. 

“(i.  (^all  it  to  the  .ittention  ol  the 
local  fashion  writers,  home  c'conomics 
experts,  or  home  cclitors  on  the  news¬ 
papers.” 

Fo  this  list  ol  suggestions,  the  maga¬ 
zines  would  .ulcl  two  urgent  pleas; 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  GET  THE  MOST  OUT  OF  MAGAZINE  TIE-INS,  HERE  ARE  THE  SUG¬ 
GESTIONS  OFFERED  BY  SALES  PROMOTION  MANAGERS  AND  PUBLICATIONS: 


CHOOSE  CAREFULLY: 

Choose  your  publication  as  carefully  as  you  would  choose  it  for  a 
paid  ad.  Make  sure  it  has  adequate  reodership  in  your  community, 
and  that  its  typical  reader  bears  some  resemblance  to  your  own 
typical  customer. 

BACK  YOUR  PROMOTIONS: 

'  Bock  o  tie-in  promotion  as  you  would  back  a  paid  od.  Results  are 
what  you  moke  diem  through  your  ads,  windows,  department  dis- 
pnys,  and  dirough  the  enthusiosm  yqu  gencMrote  in  your  selling  staff. 


CREDITS: 

If  you  accept  an  editorial  credit,  accept  promptly,  stock  llEierally, 
display,  promote— and  report  back.  Magazines  have  to  know  early 
whether  or  not  you  wilt  accept  a  listing;  they  should  be  told,  for 
future  guidance,  whether  their  choice  was  a  honey  or  a  dud. 

THEME  PROMOTIONS: 

If  you  don't  want  to  tie  yourself  down  to  specific  items  of  merchon* 
dise  for  promotion,  look  up  those  publications  that  offer  you  a 
theme,  an  idea,  a  name,  to  reinforce  your  promotion  of  merchan¬ 
dise  you  yourself  select; 


Out.  u>  accept  i>i  retuse  the  credit 
proiiiptly,  instead  of  waiting  for  sev¬ 
eral  lol low-ups.  Two,  to  report  on  re¬ 
sults--!  he  editor’s  best  guide  for  next 
time. 


All  Is  Not  Gold.  Not  all  retailers  are 
happv  .ihout  the  way  eilitoiial  iredits 
are  li.uidled.  (Irititisius  run  along 
these  lines:  Caedits  ate  usually  haudleil 
as  a  wedge  hetweeii  inaiudactuier  .md 
maga/iiie  against  the  stole  .  .  .  Maga¬ 
zines  shoidd  ((insult  stotes  more  (ate 
fiillv  oti  selettions  lor  editoiial  credit 
.  .  .  Alter  we  dehnitely  teluse  a  credit, 
magazines  still  try  to  high  pressure  .  .  . 
We  lound  that  the  lurniture  on  the 
(ovei  had  heen  specially  made  hy  hand 
and  was  not  available  lor  deliverv 
when  ihe  issue  (ante  out  .  .  .  We  (an- 
nol  Imd  whom  to  ask  when  we  need 
photo  prints  of  fashions  shown.  We 
had  to  drop  a  tie-in  because  we 
couldn't  get  a  cover  photo  in  time  .  .  . 
We  can’t  take  time  to  give  magazines 
all  the  “evidence”  they  ask  for  .  .  . 
Local  newspapers  refuse  to  run  ads  fea¬ 
turing  maga/ines  at  out  rates. 

Retailers  who  like  editorial  (ledits 
and  tie-ins  say:  One  ol  the  best  we  have 
done  was  a  dress  promotion  in  which 
the  magazine  feature  was  made  into  a 
direct-mail  piete  that  pulled  excep¬ 
tionally  well  .  .  .  We  feel  that  our  cus¬ 
tomers  do  read  these  magazines  and 
are  interested  in  new  ideas  presented 
liy  their  lavorite  magazine  and  made 
possible  hy  their  department  stores  .  .  . 
l  ie-ins  have  terrihe  possibilities  .  .  . 
We  olien  use  hanks  ol  windows  and 
interior  displays  that  tie  in  with  maga¬ 
zines,  without  using  auv  advertising. 


WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION 

When  o  publication  offers  retail  credits  only  to  stores  that  are  regular  customers  of 
the  manufacturer  whose  merchandise  is  shown,  the  store  that  accepts  credit  always 
finds  itself  working  with  familiar,  tried  resources.  Above,  an  Altman  window  that 
ties  in  with  the  magoiine's  "Companion  Pieces"  promotion— a  four-time  winner,  since 
the  magazine  has  presented  it  successfully  on  four  separate  occasions. 


STOREWIDE  PROMOTIONS: 


Give  a  magazine  six  months  notice,  and 
you'll  get  plenty  of  special  help  for  your 
promotion— not  only  from  the  publication, 
but  also  from  your  nationally  advertised 
resources. 


BETTER  HOMES  AND  GARDENS 

When  a  store  plans  a  large-scale  promotion  with  a  magazine  well 
in  advance,  the  publication  helps  in  many  ways— including  getting 
manufacturers  to  cooperate.  Here  is  a  Cannon  Mills  speaker,  putting 
on  the  company's  color  magic  show  as  part  of  Better  Hemes  Week, 
April,  1951,  at  Gimbel's,  Philadelphia.  Buyers  are  not  always  aware 
of  the  lectures,  demonstrations,  exhibits,  manufacturers  can  pro¬ 
vide;  magazines  make  it  their  business  to  know. 


meet  THE  EDITORS: 


Whether  they  come  to  participate  in  an  event,  or  to  pay  a  social 
visit,  or  whether  they  receive  you  at  their  own  offices,  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  editors.  They  can  always  help  with  advance 
fashion  information  and  practical  advice  on  how  to  reach  their 
readers. 


WINTm  resort  promotion  at  The  Hecht  Co.  (Washington, 
D.  C.)  features  the  Holiday  in  the  Sun  theme. 
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HOLIDAY  is  best  of  all -for  merchandising! 


is  America’s  most 


Here  are  6  important  reasons  why 
there  have  been  over  14,000  retail-store 
tie-ups  with  Holiday  magazine  : 


VAIL  promotion  at  L.  Bamberger  &  Co. 
(Newark,  N.  J.)  waa  biiilt  around  the  versa¬ 
tile  Holiday  Living  theme. 


1.  Leoding  stores  recognize  the  value  of  Holiday’s 
editorial  base  of  People,  Places  and  Pleasure— a  perfect 
merchandising  theme  for  all  kinds  of  merchandising  pro¬ 
motions  built  around  Holiday  and  Holiday-advertised 
products! 

2.  Holiday’s  regular  promotions  with  top  stores  are  built 
on  the  Holiday  pleasure  theme:  resort  wear  (December- 
January);  summer  merchandise  (May-June);  home  fur¬ 
nishings  (September-October);  Christmas  gifts  (November- 
December). 

3.  In  the  fashion  fields  Holiday’s  “What  to  Wear  Where” 
theme  is  distinctive  and  offers  a  wonderfvil  merchandising 
angle.  Holiday’s  merchandising  services  (The  Advance 
Fashion  News  and  The  Advance  Merchandising  News) 
give  department  store  people  a  look  at  what’s  coming  up  in 
the  fashion  editorial  and  advertising  pages  of  the  magazine. 

4.  Holiday  is  now;  it’s  exciting.  Readers  get  excited 
about  it;  so  do  retailers — and  salesmen. 

5*  Holiday  roaches  over  three-quarters  of  a  million  of 
the  nation’s  top  families— more  than  six  million  people 
who  not  only  htive  money,  they  spend  it.  They’re  the 
people  who  set  the  styles! 

6.  Holiday  offers  dual  readership  . . .  reaches  fashion¬ 
conscious  wives  (an  estimated  3  million  of  them)  and 
their  husbands! 

That’s  why  Holiday  can  help  you  build  retail  accei>> 
tance,  build  prestige,  build  sales.  For  full  details,  write: 
Holiday,  Independence  Square,  Philadelphia  5,  Pa. 


RE  AND  PLEASURE  MEANS  BUSINESS  I 


STORES 
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REPORTS  TO  MANAGEMENT  (continued):  MAGAZINE  PROMOTIONS 


Promotions  from  Regular  Stock 


M.  HERE  are  stores,  ami  there  are  de¬ 
partments  within  stores,  that  see  no 
percentage  in  the  editorial  tredit. 
They  do  not  want  to  buy  and  high¬ 
light  special  merchandise;  they  do  not 
feel  that  a  credit  line  in  any  one  maga¬ 
zine  does  enough  for  volume  or  pres¬ 
tige  to  be  worth  the  possible  disrup¬ 
tion  to  their  own  merchandising  and 
promotion  plans.  For  such  stores  and 
departments,  the  “theme”  tyjje  of  mag¬ 
azine  promotion  makes  sense. 

These  promotions  sometimes  stem 
from  a  magazine’s  editorial  pages.  A 
few  of  the  large  magazines  develop 
promotional  material  which  ties  in 
with  their  editorial,  yet  avoids  showing 
specific  items  of  merchandise.  Their 
posters  feature,  instead  of  reprints  of 
editorial  pages,  a  generalized  picture 
of  the  merchandise,  so  that  the  retailer 
can  use  any  dress,  or  mattress,  or  easy 
chair— and  the  slogan  or  theme  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  publication. 


shopping  in  the  editorial  pages  of  the 
magazine,  and  doesn’t  really  crystallize 
her  ideas  until  she  is  in  the  store,  face 
to  face  with  the  merchandise.  Stores 
have  seen  the  same  thing  happen  when 
a  vivid  color  in  the  window  draws  the 
customer  in— to  buy  black  or  navy! 

One  of  the  newer  publications  goes 
to  great  lengths  to  develop  themes  that 
(an  l)e  applied  to  a  wide  range  of  mer- 
(handise.  With  a  theme  as  broad  as 
summer  living,  for  instance,  stores  can 
use  this  publication’s  blow-ups  and 
easels  in  windows  devoted  to  anything 
from  beachwear  to  garden  furniture. 
Both  the  themes  and  the  display  props 
are  carefully  planned  with  this  in 
mind.  Display  cards,  in  fact,  are  made 
with  blank  space,  in  which  the  store 
can  letter  its  own  selling  message,  the 
name  of  the  product,  or  what  have 
vou. 


the  publication  is  talking  about  the 
joys  of  outdoor  sports,  or  how  to  judge 
value  in  men’s  suits,  or  what  to  give 
father  for  C'.hristmas,  both  the  theme 
and  the  actual  materials  are  flexible 
in  the  extreme. 

Where  publications  that  give  (redit 
lines  seek  to  sell  many  units  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  piece  of  merchandise,  those 
that  promote  themes  alone  are  striving 
to  strengthen  their  impact  on  stores 
and  on  the  public.  Their  promotions 
are  less  likely  to  be  exclusive,  however, 
than  those  involving  credits;  the  same 
theme  and  the  same  promotion  may 
turn  up  elsewhere  in  town.  It’s  a  good 
idea  to  check  with  the  magazine  before 
going  too  far  out  on  a  limb  with  pro¬ 
motion  plans. 


mag; 

toon 

used 


Stores  Take  Initiative.  When  a  store 
plans  a  full-scale  promotion  of  its  own, 
however,  these  publications— and,  in¬ 
deed,  almost  any  publication— will  usu¬ 
ally  come  through  with  special  helps 
and  exclusive  tie-in  services  and  ma- 


Flexible  Promotions.  In  the  men’s 
field,  magazines  seem  particularly  care¬ 
ful  to  make  the  appeal  of  their  promo¬ 
tions  as  broad  as  possible.  Whether 


Window  Shopping.  The  theory  here  is 
that  the  customer  is  merelv  window¬ 


props,  bwi  wy 


Same  Ihomo,  tamo 
difFerent  effocts.  Bocauto  this  pik- 
licolion't  matorial  plays  up  a  <Inm 
instead  of  an  item,  Breezes 
Omaha,  and  Harzfeld's,  KeM 


TOWN  AND  COUNTRY 

Thalhimer's  was  one  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  stores  to  tie  in  with  a  special 
issue  of  this  magazine  devoted  to 
that  city.  The  store  ran  its  own  ads 
in  the  magazine,  and  tied  its  dis¬ 
plays  to  store  ads  as  well  as  maga¬ 
zine  editorial  features.  Left. 
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iiig  and  display;  they  will  send  editors 
to  set  up  model  rooms,  run  a  fashion 
show,  or  perform  other  aitentiou-get- 
ting  routines.  They  will  eoutact  manu- 
laeturers.  ilisereetly  remind  them  to 
get  their  merehandise  into  the  store 
promptly,  atul  urge  them  to  provide 
special  helps  hv  wav  ol  lectures,  dem- 
oustratious,  display  ilcvices,  exhibits. 
■Surpi isitigly,  stores  are  so  little  ac- 
(piainted  with  what  their  resources 
oiler  that  one  of  the  shelter  magazines 
found  it  necessarv  to  compile  a  direc¬ 
tory  on  the  subject. 

riie  special  tie-iti  with  the  maga¬ 
zine's  atlvertising  may  feature  a  slogan, 
or  a  group  of  colors,  or  a  seal  of  ap¬ 
proval  sponsored  by  the  publication. 
Or  it  may  present  the  outwaril  ap|jear- 
auce  of  a  store-sponsored  promotion 
for  brides,  or  busine.ss  women,  or 
home-remodeling  families,  with  the 
maga/itie  well  in  the  background.  Itt 
either  type,  “as  advertised’’  cards  and 
other  display  helps  from  the  magazine 
show  up  in  windows  ajid  interior  dis¬ 
plays. 

I'he  inaga/ines  usualh  ask  at  least 
six  months  notice,  and  letommend 
that  the  week  or  mouth  selected  should 
l)e  one  with  an  adetpiate  promotion 
l)udget.  I’oweiful  as  these  promotiotis 
are,  they  tan’t  biiug  dead  weeks  to  life 
as  a  rule. 


What  to  Expect.  I'sually  a  top-level 
e.xecutive  oti  the  maga/iue’s  staff  will 
work  with  the  store  on  strategy,  rhere 
will  l)e  talks  to  store  executives  and  to 
the  selling  staff,  to  explain  the  signiti- 
(ance  of  the  promotion,  and  to  bring 
home  the  story  of  atty  seal  of  approval, 
lecommendetl  color,  or  other  merchan¬ 
dising  program  the  maga/iiie  sponsors. 
Follow-up  talks  by  buyers  in  their  own 
departments  help  drive  the  lesson 
home. 

f'he  publication  getterally  provides 
display  props,  ailvertising  materials, 
streamers  hn  windows,  elevators  anti 
stair  landings,  and  sometimes  even  a 
(omplete  manual  for  getting  the  full 
publicity  and  public  relations  value 
from  the  promotion.  Manufacturers 
usually  tome  through  with  materials, 
personnel,  anil  ailvertising  looperation 
for  the  event.  .Since  the  publication 
sometimes  iIik-s  a  little  ipiiet  cam¬ 
paigning  to  encourage  resource  partic¬ 
ipation,  it  should  be  kept  posted  on 
the  helps  promised  by  resources. 

Success  Story,  .\mong  the  success  stor¬ 
ies  for  promotions  of  this  tyjie  are  case 
histories  of  stores  that  plaimeil  a  one- 
week  promotion  but  belli  it  over  lot 
two  or  three;  stores  that  planiieil  a 
one-shot  promotion  anil  ran  it  antui- 
alls  iheieaftei:  stores  that  doubled 


teriai  .V  Chicago  store,  for  example, 
ran  it  own  two-ilay  forum  on  how  to 
buy  television  and  radio,  featuring  as 
lectuMi  the  author  of  an  article  on 
that  Mil)iet  t  in  one  ol  the  shelter  maga¬ 
zines.  File  magazine  proviiled  special 
pri)})s.  .suggested  window  displays  that 
the  stole  was  able  to  use,  gave  other 
aiils. 

similar  case  involveil  a  mid-west¬ 
ern  stole  that  built  its  woman’s  month 
|)roinotiou  around  the  much-ipioted 
slogan  ol  a  woman’s  magazine.  Fhe 
inagazine  proviileil  blow-ups  of  car¬ 
toons  that  featured  its  slogatt;  the  store 
used  the.se  as  wiiiilow  and  display  back- 
grouiuls.  In  another  case  a  ilistin- 
guisheil  housewares  store  wanted  a 
blow-up  of  a  noii-merihanilise  eilitori- 
al  photograph  lor  itswinilow:  the  pub¬ 
lication  proviileil  what  was  virtualb  a 
hill-coloi  mural,  the  lost  of  which  lew 
stores  woulil  be  willing  to  meet. 


STORES 


Special  Help  Is  Given.  Magazines  ilo 
not  have  bottomless  pockets,  but  they 
will  dig  in  when  a  gooil  store  takes  the 
initiative  and  oilers  to  do  a  big  promo¬ 
tion.  I'hey  are,  of  course,  particularlv 
happy  to  help  when  the  store  features 
items  ailvertiseil  in  the  publication. 
For  storewide  or  ilepai  tmental  promo¬ 
tions,  the  magaziues  will  come  tinough 
with  plenty  of  materials  lor  ailvertis- 


ADVERTISEl 


The  most  significant  media  symbol  J. 


Nearly  a  decade  and  a  half  ago,  a  score  of  leading 
department  stores  asked  a  new  magazine  to  help 
them  use  its  customer-appeal  in  their  own  selling. 

Since  then,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  U.  S.  merchants 
have  used  LIFE  as  a  stimulating  and  profitable  selling 
partner. 

In  1950,  department  stores  alone  identified  the  products 
they  sold  by  using  “Advertised-in-LIFE”  in  26,408  news¬ 
paper  ads  totaling  7,130,971  lines. 

To  help  retailers  make  full  use  of  their  advertising,  manu¬ 
facturers  purchased  from  LIFE,  in  1950,  some  18,496,825 
pieces  of  LIFE  retail  promotional  materials — plus  untold 
millions  of  pieces  printed  by  advertisers  themselves. 

And  for  the  same  purposes  of  complete  selling,  LIFE, 
through  its  Retail  Representative  Program,  has  made 
some  21,318  information-spreading  calls  on  department 
stores  during  the  past  few  years. 

In  order  to  include  the  key  person  in  the  sales  picture, 
the  salesperson,  LIFE  has  also  produced  its  product  in¬ 
formation  show,  “For  Salespeople  Only.”  Since  February, 
1951,  9,275  salespeople  and  850  executives  have  seen  this 
show  in  fifty  different  department  stores. 

Thus  the  facts  of  selling  with  LIFE  have  grown  big  with 
the  magazine,  which  has  risen  to  the  present  audience,  in 
the  course  of  thirteen  issues,  of  more  than  half  the  nation. 

LIFE  takes  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  department 
store  retailers  whose  initiative  and  continuing  enthusiasm 
have  helped  make  “Advertised-in-LIFE”  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  media  symbol  in  U.  S.  selling. 


First  in  Circulation 
First  in  Readership 
First  in  Advertising 
First  with  Retailers 


LIFE 


9  Rockafallar  Plasa,  N«w  York  20,  N.  Y. 
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E  PORTS  TO  MANAGEMENT  (continued):  MAGAZINE  PROMOTIONS 


their  iionnal  sales  or  distovereil  new 
sales  o|j|>ortnnities.  One  of  the  most 
unnsnal  stories  toiuerns  a  manufac¬ 
turer  who  felt  that  a  partienlar  store 
was  not  featuring  high  enough  price 
lines  on  his  product.  On  the  occasion 
of  a  special  promotion  tied  to  a  maga¬ 
zine,  he  brought  higher  priced  mei- 
chandise  itito  the  store,  on  consign¬ 
ment,  put  his  own  man  there  to  sell  it, 
and  showed  that  it  could  he  clone.  The 
store  has  been  doing  business  in  these 
new  price  lines  ever  since. 

Day  to  Day.  Less  spectacular  tie-ins 
with  advertised  merchantli.se  are  possi¬ 
ble  at  any  time  with  “as  advertised” 
cards,  provided  by  magazines  and  by 
some  .Sunday  supplements.  Magazines, 
however,  have  a  way  of  sending  stores 
such  discouragingly  long  lists  of  ather- 
tisements  that  it  takes  a  persistent  soul 
to  wade  through  and  find  those  he 
wants  to  send  for.  lO  get  around  this 
difficulty,  one  magazine  supplies  an  “as 
advertised”  easel,  to  which  tear  sheets 


of  any  ad  tan  he  alfixed;  another  has 
easels  illustrating  its  theme,  but  with 
a  blank  sjjace  in  which  the  store  can 
insert  a  brand  name  or  sales  message. 
.Some  send  representatives,  posters  in 
hand,  to  help  with  displays. 

.Nmcuig  the  materials  that  come 
from  manufacturers,  but  originate 
with  the  publications,  are  direct  mail 
pieces  and  other  giveaways,  made  up 
from  the  original  magazine  ad.  One 
Sunday  supplement,  which  appears 
with  newspapers  in  several  difierent 
( ities,  will  prepare  a  four-page  tabloid 
lor  an  advertiser,  running  his  ad  on 
the  fourth  page  and  filling  the  first 
three  with  editorial  matter  related  to 
his  product.  Ordering  them  in  cptan- 
tity,  the  advertiser  or  his  local  distribu¬ 
tor  has  them  imprinted  for  dealers  at 
nominal  cost.  Or  a  large  store,  or 
group  of  small  stores,  may  work  direct¬ 
ly  with  the  newspaper  to  have  the 
manufacturer’s  ad  adapted  to  their 
needs.  The  result  is  an  elaborate  pro¬ 
motion  of  a  branded  item  at  low  cost. 


The  Case  Against.  Not  every  retailer, 
however,  wants  to  play  up  the  national 
advertising  of  his  resources,  lleie  is 
the  point  of  view  of  a  Pacific  ( .oast 
sales  promotion  manager  who,  al¬ 
though  he  likes  the  added  prestige  that 
comes  from  an  exclusive  tic-  in  with  a 
class  magazine,  does  not  like  to  have 
“as  advertised”  cards  pushed  upon 
him: 

“One  magazine,”  he  reports,  "goes 
so  far  as  to  maintain  a  representative 
in  this  area  whose  job  it  is  to  stage 
photographs  of  retailer  tie-ins  with  ad¬ 
vertised  produc  ts.  This  staged  jrhoio 
is  sent  to  the  aciverti.ser  as  proof  of 
the  dealer  enthusiasm  for  his  product. 
I  think  it  is  a  tacit  admission  of  weak¬ 
ness  on  the  retailer’s  part  to  ‘advertise’ 
manufacturer  advertising.  If  the  retail¬ 
er  would  build  a  strong  position  in  his 
community  and  enhance  his  franchise, 
he  should  tell  his  own  story  in  his  own 
way  .  .  .  There  is  a  growing  tendency 
on  the  part  of  national  publications 
and  national  advertisers  to  preempt 


Storewide  promotion*,  tied  to  item*  advertised  in  a  magazine,  are  ex¬ 
tremely  flexible,  since  the  same  brands  that  turn  up  in  the  good  publica¬ 
tions  usually  turn  up  in  the  good  stores.  Here,  the  City  of  Paris,  San 
Francisco,  tied  its  centennial  celebration,  last  year,  to  an  "Advertised  in 
Life"  event. 


GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING 

Merchandise  featured  editorially  in  this  magazine  carries  a  tog, 
not  to  be  confused  with  the  publication's  famous  seal.  The  re¬ 
verse  side  mentions  the  issue  in  which  the  article  was  featured, 
describes  its  qualities,  and  names  the  points  on  which  its  own 
laboratory  has  checked  the  goods. 


much  of  the  retailer’s  control  over  his 
business.  The  retailer  should  jealously 
guard  his  identity  with  his  customers 
while  using  the  promotional  material 
offered  him  with  great  discrimina¬ 
tion.” 

.\nd  another,  this  time  from  the 
Eastern  seaboard:  “  The  trend  which 
we  are  lighting  is  to  fill  shelves  with  so- 
called  presold,  branded  goods,  vouched 
for  by  another  party.  This  makes  sense 
lor  unknown  and  volume  stores,  but 
for  the  better  store  it  serves  to  dilute 
individuality  by  emfdtasizing  that  it 
carries  the  same  goods  as  anyone  else.” 

Citywide  Promotions.  Occasionally 
stores  work  out  a  very  special  promo¬ 
tion  with  a  magazine,  purely  for  pres¬ 
tige.  A  recent  example  occurred  when 


a  class  magazine  with  small  but  well- 
heeled  readership  devoted  an  issue  to 
a  Southern  city.  The  two  large  depart¬ 
ment  stores  there,  and  one  of  the  sfx*- 
cialty  shops,  went  all  out  to  capitalize 
on  the  issue.  Each  store  took  blocks 
of  advertising  pages  in  the  magazine, 
with  the  cooperation  of  their  resources. 
From  the  manufacturers’  point  of 
view,  the  extra  readership  in  that  citv 
and  the  definite  a.ssurance  of  retail  tie- 
ins  iiiaile  this  worth-while.  Wliether 
tile  idea  will  wear  thin  as  other  cities 
take  it  up,  however,  remains  to  lie  .seen. 

Reprints  of  advertising  sections  were 
mailed  to  charge  customers  by  the 
stores.  There  were  fashion  shows, 
bringing  to  life  merchandise  shown  in 
the  issue.  (If  you  use  society  gals  as 
models,  warns  the  magazine,  play  safe 


That  Flood  of  Promotional  Helps 


ftiAGAZINES,  observes  the  sales 
promotion  manager  of  a  mid-western 
department  store,  are  anxious  to  im¬ 
press  their  advertisers  with  the  volume 
of  promotional  helps  they  pour  out  on 
the  retailer— not  the  quality  of  the  ma¬ 
terial,  or  its  use  by  stores.  They  don’t 
seem  to  know  how  a  department  store 
is  organized  or  how  it  operates,  he 
adds. 

This  shortcoming  is  rapidly  being 
rectified  by  the  magazines,  as  more  and 
more  of  them  place  former  department 
store  people  in  charge  of  retail  tie-ins 
and  keep  editors  or  special  representa¬ 
tives  out  on  the  road,  in  touch  with 
retailers.  When  it  comes  to  flooding 
the  retailer  with  mail,  however,  not 
many  of  them  seem  to  have  changed 
their  ways.  Even  those  who  say,  “We 
don’t  come  to  the  store  unless  we  have 
something  special,”  will  send  some¬ 
thing  or  other  out  every  month  just 
the  same. 

Sales  promotion  managers  definitely 
dislike  being  swamped  with  mail, 
much  of  it  necessarily  marked  for  for¬ 
warding  to  individual  buyers.  They 
would  prefer  to  have  direct  tie-in  ma- 
•erial  come  through  the  manufacturer. 


directly  to  the  buyer,  so  that  the  maga¬ 
zine  would  contact  the  store  directly 
only  with  something  large  enough  to 
warrant  attention  from  the  sales  pro¬ 
motion  staff. 

Stemming  the  Tide.  Some  publications 
limit  their  promotional  mailings  to 
those  stores  with  whom  they  believe 
they  have  an  affinity.  The  difficulty 
here,  so  far  as  the  store  is  concerned, 
is  that  the  outstanding  store  in  a  city 
is  usually  “our  type”  to  every  last  mag¬ 
azine.  Or  so  it  seems  to  the  sales  pro¬ 
motion  department,  trying  to  dig  its 
way  out  of  the  pile  of  bulky  mailing 
jjieces. 

One  practical  mindeil  publisher  uses 
a  simple  test  to  decide  where  to  send 
his  material.  If  you  will  pay  a  nominal 
sid)scription  charge  for  his  advance 
trade  edition,  he  assumes  that  you 
want  to  tie  in  now  and  then,  and  sends 
you  the  works.  If  you  don’t  want  the 
trade  edition,  he  holds  his  fire. 

Editorial  Previews.  Nearly  every  pub¬ 
lication  sends  advance  information 
about  its  editorial  material  to  the 
stores.  Most  retailers  want  this,  and 


and  don’t  include  the  store  president’s 
family  as  society.)  Copies  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  were  used  in  displays,  and  were 
even  on  sale  in  the  stores.  Newspaper 
advertising  and  publicity  tied  to  the 
issue,  and  so  did  almost  every  store 
window  in  town.  For  the  retailers,  the 
promotion  was  two-edged:  it  reached 
l)oth  their  customers  and  their  re¬ 
sources. 

With  the  publication  and  the  stores 
calling  the  attention  of  manufacturers 
to  the  city,  the  promotion  served  to 
impress  itpon  national  advertisers  the 
importance  of  the  community  as  a 
market— a  development  that  may  con¬ 
ceivably  have  a  favorable  influence  on 
future  cooperation  by  resources  in 
local  promotions.  Fhe  city  and  its 
stores  both  gain  in  prestige. 


they  usually  ask  to  have  it  six  or  eight 
weeks  before  publication  date.  The 
magazines,  however,  are  rarely  able  to 
preview  their  editorial  until  a  month 
before  publication,  which  means  pretty 
cptick  work  on  someone’s  part  if  the 
store  is  to  order  and  set  up  tie-in  ma¬ 
terial.  If  the  publications  send  their 
advance  reports  by  other  than  first 
class  mail,  and  then  direct  the  package 
to  the  sales  promotion  manager  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  the  buyers,  a  buyer  may 
not  get  his  preview  report  before  the 
issue  is  on  the  stands. 

Even  though  the  actual  pages  can¬ 
not  be  released  early,  the  magazines 
generally  have  a  rough  dummy  that 
buyers  and  merchandise  managers  can 
see.  A  visit  to  the  publication  office  on 
a  market  trip  will  provide  a  preview  of 
what  is  planned  for  several  months 
ahead.  One  high-fashion  magazine, 
offering  confined  promotions  to  stores 
that  will  take  at  least  three  a  year,  pre¬ 
pares  a  six-month  plan  ahead  of  time. 
Necessarily  general,  it  nevertheless 
contains  enough  information  to  per¬ 
mit  stores  to  make  tentative  plans  as 
far  ahead  as  they  wish. 


stores 
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CHARM 

In  a  garmant-dittrict  showroom,  buyers  con  preview  the  merchandise  to  be  featured  in 
this  magazine's  major  promotions.  Above,  the  showroom  that  was  open  from  February 
19  to  March  16  to  show  fashions  from  the  May  "Two  Weeks  with  Pay"  issue.  Photographs 
of  forthcoming  pages  ore  on  bulletin  boards.  A  June  showing  of  August  and  September 
items  gave  buyers  fashion  show,  coffee,  display  and  promotion  ideas— in  just  one  hour. 


BRIDE'S 

Bride's  Week  is  a  store-wide  promotion  for  any  season  of  the  year.  Gimbel's,  Phila¬ 
delphia  staged  it  last  February,  with  full-page  ads  featuring  a  long  list  of  brands 
advertised  in  either  Bride's  Magazine  or  the  Bride's  Reference  Book.  Windows  and 
departmental  displays  showed  magazines  and  mounted  reprints  of  manufacturers'  ads. 


Glossy  or  Mat?  Nearly  every  mafrazine 
provides  a  glossy  print  or  mat  of  in  ! 
cover,  or  a  mat  of  its  signature  and  cur¬ 
rent  theme.  Some  provide  glossies  ol 
their  fashion  pictures  if  recpiested. 
Small  stores  complain  that  thev  get 
glossies  when  they  prefer  mats;  large 
stores  get  mats  and  ask  for  glossies.  In 
trying  to  achieve  a  general  promotion 
package  for  all  stores,  some  magazines 
defeat  their  own  aims.  One  .sensible 
editor  sends  two  different  jjackages- 
one  for  large  stores,  with  everything 
down  to  radio  script,  and  one  for  small 
stores.  (The  small  retailers  gets  mats 
of  complete  ads,  reaily  to  run.)  .\tl  lay¬ 
outs,  copy  suggestions,  window  layouts 
ami  raptions,  are  provided  hv  most 
publications,  ami  are  usually  the  work 
of  top  talent. 

What's  Advertised?  Where  the  maga¬ 
zines  really  kill  the  retailer  with  kind¬ 
ness,  is  in  the  matter  of  promoting 
their  advertising  pages.  Weeklies, 
monthlies,  semi-monthlies,  and  ({iiar- 
terlies,  all  coiKscieiitiously  send  the 
sales  promotion  manager  lists  of  their 
(urrent  advertisers.  .Some  describe  the 
ads;  some  illustrate  them,  some  pick 
out  the  sales  points  in  each  ad  lor  the 
benefit  of  topy  writers  and  salespeople. 
.So  far  as  the  retail  promotion  man  is 
concerned,  this  is  all  love’s  labor  lost. 
.Says  a  typical  sales  promotion  mana¬ 
ger:  “We  particularly  don’t  like  the 
great  mass  of  information  comerning 
articles  we  do  not  carry.  .  .  .  We  real¬ 
ize  that  magazines  cannot  sort  this  ma¬ 
terial  for  stores,  but  you  will  aelmil 
that  the  very  small  percentage  ol  items 
that  any  one  store  carries  makes  it  dis¬ 
couraging  for  the  store’s  stall  to  go 
through  all  the  material  for  one  or  tsvo 
items.’’ 

Of  the  sales  promotion  managers 
who  indicated  what  types  of  help  they 
want  from  magazines,  only  three  in 
every  10  want  previews  of  the  atls;  this 
service  ranks  eighth  on  a  list  of  nine 
suggested  helps  upon  which  they 
voted. 

Practical  Helps,  Please.  What  the 
stores  do  want  is  merchandising  and 
promotion  ideas,  and  practical  helps. 
They  mention  fashion  show  tie-ins,  for 
instance.  They  like  help  in  setting  up 
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ST.  PAUL 

Schunrman's 

"Total  store  sales  developed  a 
healthy  increase  . . .  13%  ahead 
of  the  same  week  last  year  .  .  . 
18%  ahead  of  the  Federal  Ke* 
serve  average  for  this  city.” 


BOSTON 
K.  H.  White's 

"Our  third  store.wide  Good 
Housekeeping  promotion  proved 
again  that  R.  H.  White's,  plus 
Good  Housekeeping,  equals 
success.” 

ALT(K)NA 

(iahle's 

"Fvery  day  of  our  GimmI  House¬ 
keeping  Week  promotion  ex- 
reeded  the  sales  of  last  year  hy 
ten  to  thirty  j»er  cent.” 

NASHVILLE 

Harveys 

"Sales  gain  almost  double...” 


U)S  ANGELES 
The  Broadway 
Department  Store 

"The  Good  Housekeeping  promo¬ 
tion  gave  our  salespeople  impetus 
for  better  selling.” 


sEA'rrLE 
The  Bon  Marche 

"The  Good  Housekeeping  .Seal 
always  hel|>8  selling.” 

lORRINGTON 
The  W.  W.  Mertz  Company 

"Good  Housekeeping  Week  in 
our  Housewares  Shop  showed  a 
2 1  %  gain  over  last  year's  figures.” 


BRISTOL 

The  Muzzy  Brothers  Co. 

"We  were  able  to  surpass  any¬ 
thing  we  had  done  in  previous 
years. ..we  attribute  our  success 
to  the  magic  of  the  Good  House¬ 
keeping  Seal.” 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
The  Emporium 

"The  Good  Housekeeping  Seal  is 
a  wonderful  clincher  for  sales.” 


Leading  Retailers  testify  to  the 
Selling  Power  of  Good  Housekeeping 
and  the  Guaranty  Seal 


Because  t>f  sales  results  like  these,  alert  retailers  are 
making  it  standard  practice  to  promote  products  adver- 
lisetl  in  GOOD  HOUSEKKEPIIVG  and  backed  hv  the 
Guaranty  Seal. 

They  know  women  have  more  confidence  in  prixlucts  so 
ativertised  and  guaranteed.  They  know  they'll  sell  more  of 
them,  and  that  they’ll  stay  sold. 

(hmmI  reasons  for  you  to  investigate  the  promotional 
possibilities  G(K)D  HOUSKKKKPING  offers  your  oper¬ 
ation.  Write  us  today,  a<ldressing  Eleanor  Pohling, 
Merchandising  Division. 


GOOD  HOIISEKEEPING  ? 

copy 

THt  HOMIMAKiRS’  RURIAU  OF  STANDARDS  9,971,000 

S7th  Stroot  at  Rth  Avanua,  Naw  York  19,  N.  Y.  roadortMp 
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(continued)  : 


ELDER’S 


Keith's  Theatre^  ^ 

fir  I>mir 

HOME  CIINKH 

Mcodiy  -TMwday  -Wednwdliy  ^Thuwitay- 

Xpnl^NElH.'ttll.Slh.  taaMMMMMWiwama* 

:  "mfljMWP  fw,AIWI»ll9it 


,ChaM(>erUn 


HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL 

When  Elder  B  Johnston,  Dayton,  ran  on  American  Living  Exposition, 
tied  in  with  a  House  Beautiful  theme,  it  got  up  a  36-page  tabloid, 
containing  articles  as  well  as  ads.  Manufacturers,  as  well  as  the  maga¬ 
zine,  got  into  the  act  and  provided  speakers  for  a  forum  held  in  a 
Dayton  theatre.  Originally  planned  for  one  week,  the  promotion  went 
so  well  thot  it  was  held  over  for  a  second. 


McCALL'S 

Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  was  one  of  six  test  stores  to  launch  the 
Betsy  McCall  paper  doll  promotion  devised  by  this  magazine.  Stores 
featured  the  brand-name  wardrobe  worn  by  the  paper  doll  in  the 
magazine's  editorial  pages,  and  reported  sell-outs.  Future  issues  will 
continue  to  feature  the  paper  dell's  changing  wardrobe,  but  will  in- 
corporcrte  retail  listings  as  well. 


MAGAZINE  PROMOTIONS 

a  bridal  service,  complete  with  the 
necessary  forms  for  gift  registries  and 
other  services.  They  like  magazines  to 
help  stage  a  fashion  show  for  college 
girls  or  career  women,  to  suggest  spe¬ 
cial  promotions  for  special  group*. 
They  like  cooperation  in  courting  the 
teens:  they  like  representatives  to  call 
on  them;  and  especially  do  they  like 
personal  appearances  of  editors  at  the 
store. 

.Magazine  editors  who  help  in  stag¬ 
ing  apparel  or  home  fashion  shows, 
say  that  stores  do  not  always  make  the 
fullest  use,  publicity-wise,  of  this  sen- 
ice.  .Advance  publicity  to  the  news¬ 
papers,  supplementary  speaking  en¬ 
gagements  on  the  radio,  or  before 
women’s  clubs,  schools,  or  other  appro¬ 
priate  groups,  can  snowball  the  pub¬ 
licity  value  of  the  editor’s  visit. 

Promotions  for  Pennies.  Publications 
that  know  how  to  endear  themselves  to 
sales  promotion  men  provide  expensive 
direct  mail  pieces  at  nominal  cost  or 
no  cost.  One  woman’s  magazine  repro¬ 
duces  its  fashion  feature— sometimes  in 
full  color— with  whatever  editing  is 
necessarv'  to  make  it  fit  the  store.  The 
store  gets  a  few  thousand  copies  free, 
for  use  on  a  select  list  of  customers.  A 
man’s  magazine  offers,  at  about  one- 
fifth  of  what  it  would  cost  the  store,  a 
mailing  piece  for  Father’s  Day  or 
Christmas  promotions.  The  store’s 
name  is  imprinted,  and  the  magazine 
is  played  down.  The  enclosure  is  a 
group  of  ads,  in  color,  each  covering  a 
diffefent  item  that  has  been  advertised 
in  the  magazine.  Each  store  selects  the 
ads  it  wants  for  its  own  use. 

To  win  cooperation  from  small  and 
medium  sizetl  stores,  a  magazine  for 
brides  plunged  on  some  expensive  art 
work,  and  offered  full  page  mats  for 
the  stores  to  use,  with  the  store’s  own 
(hoice  of  items.  The  response  was 
enormous,  for  the  art  work  was  im¬ 
pressive,  the  copy  was  smart,  and  the 
magazine’s  name  was  not  played  up  at 
the  expense  of  the  store’s. 

Long  Range  Plans.  Because  magazines 
appreciate  the  value  of  consistent  tie- 
ins,  rather  than  one-shot  promotions, 
they  offer  a  number  of  services  that  are 
not  linked  to  a  particular  issue,  but 
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AMERItAM 


Maii[azine 


WE  ASKED  187  of  the  country’s  leading  depart¬ 
ment  stores  that  regularly  receive  American  Home 
** Spotligfu”  Promotions  these  two  questions : 


'•*How  do  our  promotions  compare  with 
those  of  other  magazines?'’'’ 

78.6%  of  the  stores  responding  answered 
“Best  or  among  the  best  ’'’ 

“f)o  you  get  us(Me  material  from  our 
'Spotlight'  promotions?'''’ 

78.5%  answered  with  a  resounding  "Yes! 


HERE'S  THE  REASON:  Every 
American  Home  “Spotlight”  Pro¬ 
motion  is  based  on  a  sales-sparking 
editorial  feature  from  the  magazine 
itself  and  is  a  complete  merchan¬ 
dising  “package”  which  includes 
dramatic  theme  line,  newspaper 
ads,  window  display  ideas,  posters, 
wall  and  window  streamers,  radio 
spots  and  publicity  stories.  If  you’d 
like  to  know  more  about  “Spotlight” 
Promotions,  write  today  to  Ameri¬ 
can  Home  Merchandising  Dept.,  444 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y 


READ  WHAT  THESE  STORES  SAY 

about  '‘'‘Spotli^t’'’  Promotions: 


“Wonderful  and,  above  all,  help-  one  of  the  best  of  any  publica- 
ful  in  sales”  —  M.  L.  Parker,  tions” —  McCurdy's,  Rochester, 
Davenport,  la.  “Stimulates  our  New  York.  “Excellent . . .  com- 
thinking  and  gives  us  a  hook  for  plete  .  .  .  and  source  of  real 
our  promotions”— F.  &  R.  Laza-  merchandising  ideas.  Could  not 
rus  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  “Excel-  improve” — The  Hecht  Company, 
lent  ideas  for  promotions.  By  fat  Washington,  D.  C. 


Read  and  re-read  by  2,800,000  families . . .  because  ''Some  people  can't  think  jf  anything  but  home' 


\  .♦ 
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REPORTS  TO  MANAGEMENT  (continued) 


extend  over  a  long  periotl.  One  shelter 
magazine,  for  instance,  sets  up  home 
planning  centers  in  stores,  even  pro¬ 
viding  a  manual  for  this  operation. 
Cooperating  stores  are  listed  in  the 
publication’s  pages.  Future  home 
l)uilders  call  at  the  store  for  informa¬ 
tion  and  atlvice;  by  the  time  the  (jues- 
tion  of  furnishing  comes  up,  they  and 
the  store  are  okl  friends.  Another  mag¬ 
azine  in  the  home  group  carefully 
studies  color  preferences,  ami  is  ready 
with  current  and  coming  colors  in 
home  furnishings  long  before  the  sea¬ 
son  starts.  The  colors  are  pul)licized 
in  the  magazine,  along  with  the  names 
of  stores  that  will  feature  them  in  mer¬ 
chandise  from  any  of  a  number  of  re¬ 
sources  whose  colors  have  been  verified 
l)\  tbe  pid)li(  ation  as  accurate  matt  lies.. 


Trend  Information.  Buyers  and  mer¬ 
chandise  managers  can  get  a  quick 
review  of  fashion  trends,  apparel  or 
home  furnishings,  by  visiting  the  edi¬ 
torial  offices  of  the  publications.  .Some 
have  standing  exhibits  of  coming  fab¬ 
rics  ami  colors;  others  stage  fashion 
shows  for  buyers,  mercbandising  din 
ics  and  similar  events  to  enrich  the 
market  visit.  One  publication  that 
urges  stores  to  give  business  women  a 
luncli-hour  fashion  show  stages  just 
such  showings  for  buyers  before  its 
major  promotions.  .\  recent  one 
showed,  on  hangers,  all  the  garments  to 
be  leatured  in  two  issues  devoted  to  the 
fall  wartlrobe.  Fhere  was  time  within 
the  hour  to  tell  the  iretul  story,  |K)int 
out  displav  tricks,  and  serve  breakfast 
to  the  bit  vers. 


I  ■ '  Amt 


SATURDAY  EVENING  POST 

A  manufacturer's  national  advurtising  usually  contains  strong  soiling  orgu* 
monts  for  uso  in  copy  writing  or  on  tho  solos  floor.  Tho  Saturday  Evoning  Post 
mokos  it  eosior  by  working  out  "solos  clinchors"  for  ooch  ad,  basod  on  manu- 
focturor  suppliod  facts,  and  mailing  thorn  to  storos  boforo  publication. 


MAGAZINE  PROMOTIONS 

Special  Customers.  T  o  a  store  seeking 
to  cultivate  a  special  class  of  customer, 
the  magazines  are  a  source  of  tested, 
detailed  advice.  Teen-agers,  young 
marrieds,  tollege  girls,  brides,  home 
owners— all  have  their  sjiecial  publica¬ 
tions.  And  a  magazine  for  business 
leaders  has  a  blueprint  for  getting  the 
(’.hristmas  gift  buying  of  business  firms 
into  the  department  stores. 

Selling  the  Salesgirl.  Nor  is  the  sales¬ 
person  forgotten  in  the  magazine's 
promotional  efforts.  Etlitors  will  (ome 
and  talk  to  salespeople  in  preparation 
for  a  big  promotion;  printed  matter 
sent  out  by  some  of  the  publications 
contains  niatcrial  lor  the  salesgirl,  or 
for  the  buyer  to  use  in  briefing  her. 
■And  one  weekly  lias  developed  a  slide- 
film  presentation,  now  making  the 
rounds  of  stores,  for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  telling  department  store  jier- 
sonnel  how  to  find  .selling  points  in 
national  advertising  —  how  to  make 
their  leisure  time  magazine  reading 
provide  them  rvith  the  means  of  build¬ 
ing  sales. 

Tags  and  Seals.  Other  magazines  seek 
to  reach  both  salesperson  and  customer 
through  the  medium  of  tags  and  seals. 
There  are  guaranty  seals  (that  the  mer¬ 
chandise  is  as  advertised),  seals  of  com¬ 
mendation  (that  the  merchandise  has 
the  practical  qualities  needed),  seals  of 
approval  (that  the  merchandise  is  prac¬ 
tical  and  well-styled).  One  publica¬ 
tion,  catering  to  value-conscious  read¬ 
ers,  has  manufacturers  affix  a  descrip 
tive  tag  to  all  merchandise  featured 
editorially.  The  tag  covers  jxrints  like 
washability— and  every  statement  on  it 
is  verified  by  the  publication. 

A  new  and  unusual  tag  is  provided 
by  a  magazine  that  features  pafrer  dolls 
as  a  means  of  promoting  children’s  ap¬ 
parel.  If  a  manufacturer’s  dress  is  fea¬ 
tured  editorially  for  the  doll,  he  is 
given  hang  tags  for  his  garments.  T  he 
tags,  of  course,  are  pajx.'r  dolls,  on 
stock  much  heavier  than  the  magazine 
page.  Cooperating  stores  get  giveaway 
sheets  of  the  little  girl  doll  and  her 
family. 

Choosing  the  Magazine.  With  all  the 
helps  that  are  offered,  a  store  can  easily 
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Town  ^  Country  Goes  to  Town 

During  the  past  year  Town  &  Country’s  series  of  special  issues  has  brought  merchandising 
excitement  and  increased  sales  to  such  representative  American  cities  as  Boston,  Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  Detroit,  Richmond,  Chicago,  Cincinnati  and  Indianafxjlis. 

Twenty  pages  or  more  of  editorial  space  were  devoted  to  each  city.  Newsstand  sales  skyrocketed. 
Newspaper,  radio  and  television  publicity,  window  displays  and  fashion  shows  focused  attention 
on  the  issue.  Both  local  and  national  advertisers  benefited. 


September 

October 

November 

December 


COMING  SPECIAL  ISSUES 

New  York 


New  York,  featuring  the 
Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel, 
a  city  in  itself 

Kansas  City 

Christmas  Annual  including 
Florida  Gulf  Stream  resorts 


January  ’52  Arizona  Sun  Country  includ¬ 
ing  Phoenix  and  Tucson 


February 

Beverly  Hills,  California 

March 

Seattle  Centennial 

April 

Williamsburg,  Va. 

May 

Cleveland 

June 

Chattanooga  and  the 
Great  Smokies 

TOWN  &  COUNTRY 


572  MADISON  AVENUE 

ATLANTA  BOSTON 


NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y. 

IT  LOS  ANGELES 
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Magazin«t  court  retail  tie^ns  by  supplying  mots,  layouts,  glossies,  and  even  direct  moil  pieces  of  very  high  quality 
at  little  or  no  cost  to  the  store.  At  the  left  is  a  mat  offered  by  Modern  Bride  for  fulUpage  use,  and  accepted  by 
scores  of  stores;  glossies  of  the  top-notch  art  work  in  the  main  illustration  were  also  offered.  At  the  right,  a  typical 
mat  from  True,  The  Man's  Magazine.  Note  the  emphasis  given  to  the  store's  name;  the  publication  contents  itself 
with  a  single  mention,  in  the  lost  line  of  the  copy. 

40  .August,  1951 


TRUE,  THE  MAN'S  MAGAZINE 


MODERN  BRIDE 


be  tempted  to  select  a  publication  for 
tie-in  on  the  basis  of  the  quality  of  its 
promotional  material  and  supplement¬ 
ary  services,  rather  than  on  the  really 
important  basis— its  influence  on  the 
store’s  customers.  There  are  ways  to 
measure  that  before  making  an  actual 
trial. 

Most  magazines  quote  their  circula¬ 
tion  and  readership  figures  on  a  na¬ 
tional  basis.  Lxxal  figures  can  be  had 
for  the  asking,  and  there  is  at  least  one 
magazine  that  makes  a  point  of  includ¬ 
ing  its  local  circulation  figure  in  every 
promotion  letter  to  a  store.  A  maga¬ 
zine’s  readership  is  the  measure  of  its 
acceptance,  just  as  a  store’s  sales  figure 
is  the  measure  for  retailing. 

Another  test  to  apply  is  to  review 


MAGAZINE  PROMOTIONS 

a  promotional  tie-in  as  carefully  as  you 
would  choose  it  for  your  own  advertiv 
ing.  One  of  the  leading  department 
store  grotips  recently  did  just  that. 
Each  of  a  number  of  magazines  pre¬ 
sented  its  case  and  the  group  made  its 
plans  after  considering  several. 

Having  chosen  your  tie-in  publica¬ 
tion  as  carefully  as  if  you  had  diosen 
it  for  a  paid  ad,  you  have  but  one  more 
piece  of  advice  to  listen  to:  Give  your 
tie-in  promotion  the  same  planning 
and  follow-through  that  you  would 
give  your  own  paid  ads,  and  you’ll  see 
results.  Not  even  the  strongest  of  the 
maga/ines  claims  to  work  magic;  all 
it  hopes  to  do  is  reinforce  your  own 
promotional  efforts  at  the  point  of 
sale. 


some  of  the  promotion  material  that 
the  magazine  prepares  for  its  own  na¬ 
tional  advertisers.  Here  will  be  found 
a  clear  statement  of  the  typical  reader 
it  hopes  to  reach;  any  resemblance  to 
the  store’s  typical  customer  is  a  jjoint 
in  its  favor. 


The  Company  You  Keep.  Finally,  look 
through  a  few  issues.  Is  the  merchan¬ 
dise  shown  editorially?  Is  the  adver¬ 
tised  merchandise  what  your  store 
would  handle?  If  store  credits  are  giv¬ 
en,  are  the  stores  those  whose  company 
you  want  to  keep?  It’s  not  a  bad  idea 
to  write  to  a  few  stores  and  a  few  re¬ 
sources,  to  get  some  first-hand,  off-the- 
record  stories  of  results. 

In  short,  (ho(»se  yotir  magazine  lor 


^iie  Bridc- 
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How  to  Oiganize  a 
Civil  Defense  Progiam 


PART  THREE  OF  A  FOUR-PART  REPORT 


In  the  first  two  articles  of  this  series  we  reported  on  organization 
planning  for  civil  defense,  assignment  of  responsibilities,  recruiting 
of  personnel;  on  the  advisable  publicity  for  your  preparations;  on  the 
selection  of  shelter  areas;  on  communication  systems,  alarm  systems, 
emergency  lighting  and  the  equipping  of  store  control  centers.  This 
third  article  covers  first  aid  and  emergency  hospital  set-ups,  fire  and 
other  damage  control,  and  the  use  of  stores  as  public  shelters.  The 
series  will  be  completed  next  month,  with  more  information  on  store 
programs  which  are  now  functioning  and,  if  possible,  with  official 
recommendations  from  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Administration, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  available  soon. 


first  Aid.  With  the  help  of  the  Red 
Cross,  stores  have  made  good  progress 
in  orgaIli^ing  first  aid  squads.  The 
typical  procedure  is  to  have  a  small 
group  take  the  First  Aid  Instructors’ 
course,  a  45-hour  training.  After  quali¬ 
fying  as  instrtictors  they  teach  first  aid 
to  one  small  group  of  employees  after 
another. 

A  minimum  goal  should  be  to  have 
10  per  cent  of  store  personnel  trained 
in  first  aid.  That  is  a  higher  ratio  than 
most  stores  now  have.  But  the  more 
people  there  are  with  first  aid  training 
the  better— not  only  for  actual  emer¬ 
gency  action  but  for  morale.  In  Los 
.\ngeles  the  downtown  stores  are  aim¬ 
ing  to  teach  first  aid  to  50  per  cent  of 
the  employees.  The  stores  have  sent 
representatives  to  standard  first  aid 
classes,  the  advanced  course  for  train¬ 
ing  instructors  and  a  supplementary 
course  in  first  aid  in  atomic  warfare. 

These  instructors  now  are  teaching 
classes  in  the  stores.  In  one  instance, 
all  departmental  executives  are  re¬ 
quired  to  take  the  course.  In  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases,  volunteers  from  each 
department  are  signed  up.  Succeeding 
classes  will  follow  the  same  pattern,  so 
that  employees  qualified  to  administer 
first  aid  in  any  emergency  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  stores. 


Macy's  First  Aid  Corps.  .\t  Macy’s, 
New  York,  a  trained  lloor  leader  is  in 
charge  of  the  first  aid  workers  on  each 
floor.  The  first  aid  jrersonnel  have 
plastic  helmets  bearing  Red  (aoss  in¬ 
signia  and  arm  bands.  They  have 
identification  cards  to  permit  them  to 
get  to  their  stations  quickly  if  they  are 
away  from  their  assigned  floors  when 
the  emergency  comes.  The  First  Aid 
Corps  director  directs  operations  from 
the  store’s  control  center  after  an  alert 
has  sounded.  If  more  first  aid  workers 
are  needed  on  any  floor  during  an 
emergency  the  floor  leader  will  request 
them  from  the  control  center.  When 
injuries  are  serious,  the  floor  leader 
calls  the  emergency  hos|)ital  for  a  tloc- 
tor’s  instructions. 

Macy’s  has  had  200  first  aid  kits 
made  up.  In  addition  to  prescribed 
first  aid  equipment  and  supplies,  each 
kit  (ontains  a  flashlight,  scissors  and 
jack-knife.  The  kits  are  stored  in  first 
aid  supply  cabinets  located  on  each 
shelter  zone  floor.  Also  in  the  cabinets 
are  stretchers,  long  splints,  plastic 
helmets,  water  containers,  belts  and 
pouches.  The  cabinet  is  identified  by 
a  Red  Cross  and  location  symbol. 
Each  is  locked  with  an  identical  com¬ 
bination  lock,  and  the  combination  is 
known  to  the  corps  director,  all  floor 


leaders  and  all  senior  executives  in 
charge  of  floor  control  branch  centers. 
When  an  emergency  arises,  each  cabi¬ 
net  will  be  opened  by  the  first  of  these 
persons  who  reaches  it.  The  cabinets 
are  inspected  and  their  supplies 
checked  every  week. 

Local  Red  C^ross  headquarters  or  the 
local  Civil  Defense  Organization  will 
provide  detailed  lists  of  first  aid  equip¬ 
ment  suitalile  for  small  groups  and  for 
large  units  of  2(K)  to  400. 

First  aid  workers  with  small  kits  can 
give  help  wherever  they  are.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  stores  are  setting  up  first  aid  sta¬ 
tions  in  several  locations.  One  New 
York  store  has  decided  that  the  best 
place  is  ftetween  floors  on  its  large 
stairway  landings. 

Filene’s  includes  canteen  aides  in  the 
crews  of  the  first  aid  stations.  The  sta¬ 
tions  are  stocked  with  coffee,  tea,  cocoa 
and  condensed  soup  and  have  electric 
grills  and  sterno  units  on  which  these 
may  l)e  heated. 

Emergency  Hospitals.  So  far  as  possi- 
ble,  stores  are  preparing  to  treat  casu¬ 
alties  which  require  more  than  first  aid 
treatment.  If  an  explosion  actually 
occurs  in  the  area,  it  may  be  some 
time  before  it  is  possible  to  evacuate 
the  ill  or  injured  to  existing  hospitals 
or  to  the  improvised  hospitals  which 
the  Civil  Defense  Organization  will 
establish.  Even  wjiere  there  is  no  full¬ 
time  dcKtor  on  the  store  staff,  an  emer¬ 
gency  hospital  room  tan  be  set  up  and 
furnishetl  with  needed  equipment  and 
supplies.  The  Red  Cross  or  a  local 
hospital  will  advise  on  what  is  needed. 
Doctors  and  nurses  who  may  be  among 
the  customers  should  be  asked  to  go 
to  the  store’s  emergency  hospital  when 
the  alert  is  sounded. 

(Continued  on  page  42) 
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M«dicai  Station  Sotupt.  At  Halle's, 
(Cleveland,  four  cinergcnry  medical 
stations  have  been  set  up.  One  is  un¬ 
der  the  supervision  of  the  store  d<K  tor; 
the  other  three  are  first-aid  stations 
with  nurses  in  charge.  All  the  nurses 
are  assigned  to  these  stations.  Volun¬ 
teer  stietcher  bearers  are  assignetl  to 
each  station  t(K».  The  doctor  can  be 
siinnnoned  to  any  station  or  give 
instructions  for  treatment  over  the 
phone. 

As  in  most  stores,  the  {lermanent 
hospital  is  on  an  up|K‘r  Hcx)r  and  must 
Ik-  evacuated  at  the  alert.  One  elevator 
o|)erator  has  instructions  to  pick  up 
the  dwtor  aiul  one  nurse  as  soon  as  the 
alert  sounds  and  take  them  to  the  main 
emergency  medical  station,  which  is  in 
the  basement.  The  other  nurses  use 
the  stairways  to  get  to  their  |K)sts,  and 
are  instructed  to  use  different  stair¬ 
ways,  so  that  there  will  be  no  risk  that 
all  of  them  will  l)e  blocked  in  one 
place.  Each  nurse  has  her  own  kit  con¬ 
taining  first-aid  supplies,  narcotics  and 
a  lantern  and  a  key  to  the  meilical 
supply  I(Kker  in  her  station. 

At  Macy’s  too  the  jK-rmanent  store 
hos*j)ital  will  l)e  evacuatetl,  and  an 
emergency  hospital  will  be  set  up  in 
one  of  the  cafeterias.  .\n  adjoining 
supply  room  is  completely  stocked 
with  medical  eejuipment  and  supplies. 
When  the  alert  sounds  the  jK-ople  who 
may  lx;  in  the  cafeteria  will  be  evacu¬ 
ated  ami  cots  from  neighlmring  recre¬ 
ation  rooms  will  l)e  brought  in. 

Each  doctor  on  the  hospital  staff  has 
a  |K)rtable  cabinet  of  supplies  and 
equipment  which  he  will  carry  to  the 
emergency  hospital. 

Backed  by  the  store’s  big  selling 
stock  of  drugs,  becUling  and  other 
necessities,  the  .\Iacy  emergency  hos¬ 
pital  can  function  just  as  efficiently  as 
any  of  the  improvised  hospitals  which 
most  communities  plan  to  establish  in 
schcK)ls  and  churches.  Most  of  the  store 
pharmacists  are  assigned  to  the  emer¬ 
gency  hospital,  but  two  are  to  stay  at 
the  street  floor  control  station  to 
handle  telephoned  recpiests  from  the 
hospital  for  additional  medicines  and 
drugs.  The  drug  reserve  in  the  store’s 
sub-basement  will  be  similarly  manned. 
Messengers  assigned  to  the  hospital 
will  be  dispatched  for  supplies,  not 
only  to  the  drug  reserves  but  to  get 
additional  blankets,  sheets  and  any 


other  siq)plies  available  in  the  store. 
In  making  their  opc-rating  plans  for 
enR‘rji»encies,  all  stores  are  advised  to 
establish  in  atlvante  some  system  for 
drawing  ufKm  their  stcxks  for  things 
that  will  add  to  the  comfort  or  safety 
of  pef)ple  in  the  shelter  areas.  It  is  at 
least  an  outside  ]X)ssibility  that  [x*ople 
may  he  requiretl  to  stay  in  the  store 
building  for  some  time.  .Advance 
planning  will  add  to  their  calm  and 
(omfort  and  prevent  haphazard  forays 
on  stock. 

In  order  to  be  prepared  for  failure 
or  contamination  of  the  water  supply, 
many  stores  have  issued  instructions 
that  hot  water  and  coffee  urns  in  kitch¬ 
ens  and  cafeterias  are  to  Ire  filled  and 
tightly  covered  as  s<xm  as  the  alert 
sounds.  This  water  supply  is  reserved 
lor  medical  needs. 

Damage  Control.  When  air  raid  sirens 
sound,  the  community’s  fire-fighting 
etjuipment  will  leave  the  centre  of  the 
city  and  go  to  outlying  jXiints.  In 
Boston,  for  example,  the  entire  fire 
department  will  be  fxrsted  on  a  peri¬ 
meter  one  mile  from  the  city’s  center. 
.\ftcr  the  attack  they  will  go  to  the 
districts  chiefly  affected,  where  their 
equipment  will  be  used  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  mass  conflagrations  out  of 
the  bomlted  area. 

Fire  guard  units  within  the  store’s 
civil  defense  set-up  will,  therefore, 
have  to  be  self-sufficient  in  coping  with 
individual  fires  which  may  break  out, 
assuming  that  the  store  is  outside  the 
main  fire  area  after  the  attack.  Train¬ 
ing  for  these  groups,  Information 
about  extra  fire  hazards  involved  in 
bombing  attacks  atul  specifications  for 
fire-fighting  equipment  are  being  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  fire  departments  of  each 
community.  The  fire  prevention  bu¬ 
reaus  of  fire  departments  in  large  cities 
are  stepping  up  insjjections  to  elimi¬ 
nate  as  many  fire  hazards  as  possible; 
individually  every  store  should  be 
doing  the  same  thing.  I'he  Fire  Pro¬ 
tection  Institute  is  a  gtxxl  source  of 
information. 

Fire  Control.  Fhe  damage  control 
squads  in  the  typical  store  defense  or¬ 
ganization  are  made  up  of  all  the  engi¬ 
neering  and  maintenance  department 
personnel.  In  some  cases  the  fire-fight¬ 
ing  squads  are  a  separate  group,  head¬ 
ing  up  to  a  fire  chief;  in  others,  the 


whole  job  of  damage  control  is  in  the 
hands  of  one  chief  and  one  organiza¬ 
tion.  Every  individual  has  a  s|)ecifit 
assignment  to  carry  out  at  the  alen. 
In  addition,  the  Hextr  wardens  are 
charged  with  the  following  fire  preven¬ 
tion  duties; 

1.  They  close  windows  and  draw 
blinds,  shades  or  draperies.  This  liel|» 
to  keep  out  fire  sparks. 

2.  They  shut  off  gas  and  electric 
equipment  in  kitchen  and  workKxnns. 

They  instruct  the  people  in  iheit 
charge  not  to  smoke  and  not  to  strike 
matches  under  any  circumstances. 

.Meanwhile,  at  the  sound  of  the  alert 
the  damage  control  sc]uacls  arc  follow¬ 
ing  out  their  instructions. 

Filene’s  has  a  system  of  flcx)r  fire 
brigades  supplemented  by  three  rov¬ 
ing  scpiads  with  assigned  patrol  areas. 
In  the  two  buildings  where  Filene’s 
shelter  areas  are  concentrated,  the  floor 
fire  brigades  remain  on  their  resjiective 
flexjrs  even  after  some  of  the  fltx)rs- 
up|jer  flexns,  street  flexrrs  and  sub-base¬ 
ment— have  been  otherwise  evac  uatecL 
In  the  several  buildings  which  are 
totally  evacuated,  the  fire  brigades  are 
the  last  to  leave,  taking  their  movable 
fire  equipment  with  them  and  closing 
the  fire  dcxirs  Irehind  them.  They  then 
join  up  with  the  fire  brigades  of  the 
cxrcupied  buildings.  Before  the  civil 
defense  organization  was  set  up  at 
Filetie’s  there  were  100  people  in  the 
fire<otitrol  brigades;;  now  there  are 
225. 

A  typical  flcxir  in  Filene’s  is  equipped 
with  two  100-fcx)t  lengths  of  fire  hose, 
eight  scxla-acid  fire  extinguishers,  fire 
axes,  rubber  gloves,  plaster  hooks  and 
flashlights  and  from  three  to  six  stir¬ 
rup  pumps. 

Hudson’s  has  hand-truck  units  carry¬ 
ing  complete  fire-fighting  equipment 
for  its  mobile  crews,  and  one  freight 
elevator  will  be  assigned  to  carry  these 
crews  wherever  they  are  needed.  The 
crews  are  strategically  spotted  around 
the  store,  and  go  to  these  assigned  Icxa- 
tions  at  the  alert. 

Fire  Equipment.  Macy’s  has  set  up 
emergency  fire  and  damage  control 
stations  in  1 3  Icxrations  throughout  the 
store  as  well  as  in  the  Maintenance 
Control  Center  in  the  engine  room. 
four-man  crew  reports  to  each  emer¬ 
gency  station  at  the  sound  of  the  alert. 
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'I  lic  patrols  the  area  anti  haiulles 
anv  type  of  damage  einergeiuy  which 
occurs,  tailing  the  Maintenance  Con¬ 
trol  Center  for  assistance  if  necessary. 
All  of  the  other  maintenance  |x;rson- 
nel  reptirt  at  the  alert  to  the  chief 
engineer,  who  dispatches  them  as  re- 
tjuiretl  tt)  any  area  in  the  store  which 
is  not  covered  by  a  specifietl  emergency 
crew  or  to  answer  calls  for  assistance 
from  the  emergency  crews. 

.\t  the  tlesignated  emergency  stations 
throughout  the  store,  supply  cabinets 
hold  the  following  equipment:  one 
long  shovel;  one  short  shovel:  four 
|)ails  ol  sand;  two  tarpaulins;  one 
Delta  light:  one  spanner  wrench;  one 
six-foot  crowbar;  two  two-foot  piiuh 
l)ars:  one  fire  axe:  two  p;iirs  of  safety 
goggles;  one  six-l(M)t  pike  pole;  two 
helmets;  two  pairs  asbestos  gloves:  one 
pyrene  extinguisher.  two  hundred- 
foot  length  of  ^-iiuh  rope  is  kejx  in 
the  engine  room  supply  cabinet.  There 
are  metal  containers  of  saiul  and  shov¬ 
els  on  the  rcKjfs. 

Every  day  each  member  of  an  emer¬ 
gency  crew  checks  in  at  the  Mainte¬ 
nance  Control  Center,  there  picks  up  a 
key  to  the  emergency  supply  cabinet  at 
his  station,  also  a  flashlight  and  other 
needed  equipment.  When  checking 
out  they  return  the  etjuipment  and 
keys.  Once  a  week  the  cabinets  are  in¬ 
spected. 

Other  Hazards.  Specific  damage  con¬ 
trol  action  which  should  be  taken 
when  an  alert  sounds  must  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  instructions  of  the  com¬ 
munity’s  civil  defense  organization, 
fire  department  or  police  department 
after  inspection  of  the  store.  In  all 
cases,  stores  are  told  to  shut  off  venti¬ 
lating  equipment  which  draws  air  in 
from  the  outside.  The  intakes  which 
let  city  water  into  the  storage  tanks 
should  be  closed.  The  other  water  in¬ 
take  valves  should  be  closed  only  on 
order.  Personnel  should  be  assigned  to 
stand  by  at  all  control  points,  to  shut 
off  pumps  and  valves  or  switch  to 
en\ergency  power  when  instructed  to 
do  so  by  the  control  director. 

For  fire  fighting  the  stirrup  pumps  on 
each  floor  should  have  an  initial  filling 
of  water,  and  in  case  of  failure  of  the 
city  water  lines  it  is  important  to  have 
emergency  water  drums  for  refilling 
the  pumps.  In  several  stores,  so  that 


At  Hoik's  th«  first  aid  instructors'  class  finished  its  training  late  in  May. 

After  passing  written  and  practical  tests  the  class  members  were  qualified 
to  give  Red  Cross  first  aid  courses  themselves.  Here  the  group  is  tackling 
the  difficult  job  of  splinting  a  femur  fracture. 

evei7  possible  water  resource  will  be  that  a  night  attack  is  the  more  likely, 

available,  kitchen  and  washrtMtm  at-  FCD.A  authorities,  questioned  on  this 

tendants  have  Iteen  instructed  to  fill  point,  say  that  on  the  contrary  an 

sinks  and  tubs  as  soon  as  the  alert  is  enemy  using  a  terror  weapon  would  be 

soundetl.  All  stores  are  jtroviding  more  likely  to  choose  mid-afternoon. 

l)ottled  water  at  first  aiil  stations  aiul  I  bey  even  pinpoint  the  time— 2  P.M.— 

an  einergeiu  y  supply  of  drinking  water  when  an  atom  bomb  would  find  a 

elsewhere  in  the  building.  city’s  |u>pulatiun  largely  concentrated 

Gas  and  city  steam  intakes  slioukl  in  the  industrial  and  business  sections.) 
be  shut  off,  as  well  as  the  power  to  When  a  daytime  alert  occurs,  a  cer- 
electric  steam  generators.  .\11  control  tain  number  of  passers-by  will  make 

valves  should  be  made  easily  accessible  for  the  nearest  cover,  and  store  plans 

and  should  be  prominently  tagged.  include  the  stationing  of  wardens  at 

Detailed  floor  plans  with  the  ItKation  the  street  doors  to  direct  these  people 

of  these  toiurols  shoukl  be  in  the  to  the  store’s  shelter  areas, 

hands  of  all  the  emergency  personnel.  I  ke  question  of  liability  for  injur¬ 

ies  to  |>eople  in  shelters  has  been  raised 
Stores  as  Public  Shelters.  In  most  com-  by  many  building  owners,  and  specific 

nuinities  official  designation  of  |)ublic  legislation  to  exempt  them  is  being 

shelters  has  not  been  completed.  I'here  urged.  In  California,  a  bill  was  passed 

have  been  some  scattered  reports  of  in  .May  and,  under  an  emergency 

stores  or  store  warehouses  being  select-  clause,  became  effective  immediately, 

ed  for  this  purpose  and  required  to  absolving  owners  and  operators  from 

make  their  buildings  available  at  damages,  except  for  "wilful  acts,"  for 

night.  Stores,  because  of  their  large  any  injuries  to  those  seeking  protec- 

expanses  of  window  glass,  are  not  ideal  tion  in  an  officially  designated  shelter, 

shelters,  nor  are  their  merchandise-  during  an  attack  by  an  enemy  of  the 

crammed  warehouses.  In  daytime  Cniied  States  or  'during  an  officially 

hours  the  store’s  own  traffic  presents  a  ordered  drill.  An  earlier  version  in¬ 
sufficiently  heavy  sheltering  problem—  eluded  alerts,  too,  but  this  clause  was 

a  fact  generally  recognized  by  the  com-  stricken  out  during  the  hearing.  It  is 

munity  civil  defense  organizations.  .\t  the  matter  of  liability  during  a  panic 

night,  equally  empty  buildings  in  the  or  from  accidents  occurring  during  a 

shopping  section  are  likely  to  provide  “false  alarm”  or  when  enemy  forces 

better  shelter,  and  adequate  shelter  for  are  turned  back  before  they  can  attack, 

the  smaller  night  traffic  in  the  streets.  which  has  caused  continued  concern 

(It  appears  to  be  a  common  impression  in  spite  of  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
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When  these  two  lifHe  buyers 

Went  t:>  market 


FAST 

COLORS 


This  one  got  good  stock 

— a  hot-selling  line  of  fast-color 
socks.  And  what  a  hit  they  made 
with  her  customers!  Sold  out  — 
but  fast — and  the  customers  kept 
coming  back  to  buy  again. 


ISOCKS 


n/s  one  got  stuck 

—but  good!  She  thought  she’d 
found  a  knockout  bargain— until 
her  bargain  socks  knocked  busi¬ 
ness  down.  Customers  kept  trek¬ 
king  back  to  complain  that  their 
socks  had  bled  and  faded — first 
trip  through  the  wash  (After  all 
—  a  customer  has  a  right  to 
expect  the  color  to  last  the 
lifetime  of  the  fabric!)  And 
that  buyer  will  never  know  how 
many  other  customers —  who 
didn’t  come  back  to  complain— 
just  won’t  be  back,  period. 


— business  does,  tool  That’s  why  bright  buyers 
everywhere  are  making  sure  their  sources 
supply  them  with  fast-color  garments— colors 
that  will  stay  bright  and  new  looking  ...  in 
spite  of  suds,  sun  or  perspiration.  Next  time 
you  order — make  sure  you’re  getting  fast 
colors — for  all  your  merchandise!  For  com¬ 
plete  information,  write  or  phone  Du  Pont 
Textile  Service  Section,  40  Worth  St.,  New 
York  13,  New  York.  COrtlandt  7-3966. 
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THE  TV  MARKET  OUTLOOK 


Th#  artici#  which  follows  is  a  soc* 

Hon  of  tho  Morchondising  Divis¬ 
ion's  newly  published  NRDGA 
Te/ev/sion  Report. 

SEPTEMBER,  of  course,  is  the  "crit- 
^  ical  fieriod”  in  everyone’s  mind, 
since  traditionally  September  has  been 
the  month  in  which  was  inaugurated 
a  new  and  higher  level  of  buying.  An 
examination  of  the  reasons  why  Sep>- 
tember  has  been  an  outstanding  month 
shows  that  in  1949,  September  ushered 
in  a  substantial  reduction  in  prices  of 
sets,  so  that  the  price  became  right  for 
the  mass  market  (approximately  90  per 
cent  of  the  maximum  potential  retail 
market);  and  that  in  1950,  September 
refleaed  anticipatory  buying.  In  the 
light  of  1951  conditions,  what  can  be 
expected  in  September? 

The  stimulating  factors  of  1949  and 
1950  may  well  be  absent  in  1951. 
Should  we  enter  the  September-De- 
cember  1951  period  with  no  added  in¬ 
centives  to  buy,  there  appiears  to  be  no 
basis  for  expecting  set  sales  to  take  on 
a  new  and  increased  velocity.  Areas 
which  do  not  have  maximum  available 
entertainment  because  of  lack  of  cable 
facilities  or  additional  stations,  can 
not  improve  set  sales  except  as  some 
of  the  entertainment  factors  improve. 
.\reas  which  for  some  time  have  had 
access  to  the  best  in  entertainment 
(two  or  more  stations,  and  the  Bell 
interconnecting  system)  will  not  have 


any  radical  increase  in  set  sales  unless 
they  can  offer  a  lower  unit  price  or  an 
easing  of  present  credit  regulations. 
Areas  which  have  been  in  TV  business 
for  two  years,  and  which,  according  to 
past  experience,  probably  have  a  tem¬ 
porary  sales  saturation  of  50  per  cent, 
exjject  a  certain  percentage  of  trade-in 
replacement  sales,  but  it  must  be  kept 
in  mind  that  the  initial  saturation  of 
such  areas  probably  will  be  60  per  cent 
or  over  by  September  1951,  and  prob¬ 
ably  the  situation  in  the  September- 
December  1951  period  will  be  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  heavy  sales  piosition  in 
previous  years.  In  fact,  should  the 
price  and  entertainment  factors  re¬ 
main  substantially  the  same,  the  clos¬ 
ing  months  of  1951  may  well  represent 
in  established  market  areas,  the  trans¬ 
ition  from  original  sales  to  replace¬ 
ment  selling. 

What  Will  Color  Do  to  tho 
TV  Sot  MorkoT? 

In  endeavoring  to  visualize  the  gen¬ 
eral  future  development  of  the  televis¬ 
ion  market,  retailers  may  be  inclined 
to  examine  the  history  of  a  cousin-in¬ 
dustry— radio.  When  radio  first  was  in¬ 
troduced  on  the  market,  piotential  sales 
meant  a  single  sale  to  each  dwelling 
unit  in  areas  where  reception  was  pos¬ 
sible.  After  the  potential  market  for 
single  sets  was,  in  effect,  saturated,  the 
effort  was  directed  to  selling  a  second 
set  to  each  dwelling  unit.  To  this  end. 


for  use  in  rooms  other  than  the  main 
living  room,  there  was  designed  a  type 
of  set  small  enough  to  be  easily  moved. 

.  Further  development  of  this  character¬ 
istic  resulted  in  today’s  piortable  radio. 
Thus,  today  the  average  home  can  find 
use  for  at  least  three  radios. 

In  the  case  of  television,  however, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  a  different 
pattern  will  be  followed.  Compactness 
and  mobility  probably  can  not  be  de¬ 
veloped  as  a  selling  appeal;  for  the 
present  it  is  not  mechanically  feasible 
to  construct  a  small  TV  set  with  a 
large  viewing  surface.  Instead,  it  is 
generally  believed  that  color  television 
will  be  the  development  which  will  ac¬ 
count  for  a  potential  second  set  TV 
sale  to  each  dwelling  unit.  Although 
black-and-white  televiewing  as  it  now 
exists  is  being  enthusiastically  received, 
and  the  public  is  convinced  that  any 
reception  difficulties  are  sure  to  be 
eliminated  in  the  near  future,  never¬ 
theless  a  comparison  with  color  tele¬ 
vision  when  this  is  available,  will  make 
this  same  black-and-white  reception 
appear  suddenly  antiquated  and  unac¬ 
ceptable. 

Therefore,  when  stations  begin 
transmitting  color  programs  to  an  ap¬ 
preciable  degree,  the  retailer  should  be 
ready  to  sell  a  color  receiver  to  each 
person  who  then  is  the  owner  of  a 
black-and-white  set. 

In  a  general  way,  one  may  look  to 
the  pattern  exhibited  by  the  sale  of 
black-and-white  TV  sets,  for  guidance 
as  to  what  may  be  expected  in  the  sale 
of  color  sets.  Several  possible  new  fac- 
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tors,  however,  may  influence  this  pic¬ 
ture.  Each  individual  retailer  will 
have  to  evaluate  the  effect  they  may 
have  on  his  particular  outlook  for 
color  set  sales. 

Theoretically,  a  color  reception  de¬ 
vice  can  be  sold  to  each  j>erson  who 
will  have  purchased  a  black-and- 
white  set,  plus  some  of  those  who 
will  not  yet  have  purchased  a  set  of 
any  kind.  Inasmuch  as  color  TV  is 
considered  far  superior  to  the  black- 
and-white  as  entertainment,  the  actual 
known  market  may  well  be  expanded. 
But  in  planning  his  merchandising 
operations,  a  retailer  must  also  weigh 
certain  considerations  on  the  other 
side  of  the  balance: 

1.  Will  the  general  public  have  the 
same  luxury  purchasing  jxjwer  as 
that  prior  to  the  present  emergen¬ 
cy?  If  not,  color  sales  velocity  will 
be  correspondingly  slower. 

2.  When  the  black-and-white  set  was 
introduced,  it  had  no  conijjetition 
from  any  comparable  entertain¬ 
ment  form.  However,  when  color 
TV  is  made  available  commercial¬ 
ly,  it  will  encounter  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  black-and-white  viewing  of 
the  same  program. 

3.  Past  experience  has  made  it  clear 
that  the  mass  market  wants  a  16 
inch  or  larger  viewing  surface  in  a 
TV  set.  This  size  demand  will  carry 
over  into  color,  and  should  it  pot 
be  available  in  color  TV,  it  is 
doubtful  that  the  mass  market  will 
compromise  on  size  in  order  to  get 
color  immediately.  Prospective  cus¬ 
tomers  may  hold  off  buying  until 
they  can  get  what  they  want. 

4.  When  black-and-white  TV  was 
first  introduced,  the  mass  tnarket 
had  had  no  exjierience  in  TV  value 
for  price.  When  color  is  intro¬ 
duced,  these  people  may  apply  to 
color  TV  prices  the  ideas  of  value 
they  will  have  gained  previously 
from  black-and-white  offerings.  It 
has  l>een  shown  that  the  mass  mar¬ 
ket  for  black-and-white  receivers 
was  reached  in  September,  1949, 
when  the  average  best  selling  price 
was  between  $200  and  $300. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  retailer, 
the  color  TV  set  will  represent  a  sec¬ 
ond-set  sale  to  the  entire  |x>tential 


market;  however,  we  do  not  have  any 
assurance  that  the  color  TV'  set  will 
actually  be  utilized  as  a  second  unit  in 
use  in  the  home.  ..There  is  the  very 
real  possibility  that  the  mass  market 
will  to  a  substantial  degree  consider 
color  I'V  as  a  replacement  proposition. 
Inevitably  this  would  raise  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  trade-in  purchases.  Some  tyjies 
of  retail  operation  traditionally  are 
opjx>sed  to  the  trade-in  idea;  but  they 
may  find  it  necessary  to  revise  this  atti¬ 
tude  in  the  case  of  color  TV,  and  to 
emphasize  trade-in  sales. 

Finally,  there  is  a  consideration 
which  at  this  point  is  pure  conjecture, 
but  which  merits  recognition  as  within 
the  field  of  possibility.  We  have  seen 
various  demonstrations  of  color  TV’ 
received  on  what  might  l>e  called 
“companion  piece  equipment.”  Fhis 
is  a  self-contained  unit  comprising  a 
color  viewing  surface  aiul  the  accom¬ 
panying  color  circuits.  Such  a  com¬ 
panion  piece  is  used  in  connection 
with  a  standard  black-and-white  set 
and  on  it  programs  televised  in  color 
may  be  viewed  in  color.  This  is  not  a 
second  and  independent  set,  for  it  re¬ 
ceives  only  the  program  which  is  chan¬ 
neled  in  on  the  black-and-white  set  it 
accompanies;  it  merely  offers  a  view¬ 
ing  surface  which  can  receive  in  color. 
Were  such  a  device  to  become  com¬ 
mercially  feasible,  its  retail  price  might 
be  attractive  as  compared  with  the 
prices  of  regular  color  TV  sets. 

In  closing,  let  us  {x>int  out  that  at 
such  time  as  color  TV  programs  are 
transmitted  commercially,  the  analysis 
of  a  dealer’s  [jotential  market  can  be 
made  on  the  same  basis  as  we  used  in 
this  report  to  examine  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  black-and-white  TV  mar¬ 
ket.  Some  questions  a  retailer  might 
ask  in  relation  to  the  entertainment 
factor  are; 

Has  the  quality  of  the  programs 
offered  been  materially  increased 
Ijy  the  addition  of  color? 

Have  hours  of  programming 
been  increased  because  of  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  color? 

Has  color  telecasting  increased 
the  diversity  of  programs  obtain¬ 
able  on  any  one  channel? 

Have  color  programs  given  the 
viewer  a  wider  field  of  selection 
between  programs  on  various 
channels  at  any  one  time? 


Should  a  particular  area  utter 
two  programs  of  moderate  ap|)eat 
at  the  same  time,  the  addition  ot 
color  to  one  of  these  programs 
might  provide  a  third  element  in 
the  factor  of  the  viewer’s  choice 

Likewise,  in  weighing  the  outlook 
for  color  TV'  sales,  the  retailer  should 
analyze  the  res|)ective  reactions  of  the 
various  segments  of  the  market,  which 
we  prexioiisly  in  this  study*  have  di¬ 
vided  into  Groujss  A,  B,  C  and  D.  Fof 
example.  Group  A,  the  novelty  mar¬ 
ket,  again  will  be  quick  to  res^xsnd  to 
any  improvement  or  added  entertain¬ 
ment  feature.  Should  color  TV'  sets 
first  be  iiitrcxluced  with  a  smaller  view¬ 
ing  surface  than  that  we  know  is  most 
desirable,  the  Group  A  market  never¬ 
theless  can  be  expected  to  buy  them 
up  at  a  rapid  pace.  Money  not  Iteii^ 
a  controlling  consideration  with  pur¬ 
chasers  in  this  group,  they  will  buy 
with  the  assurance  that  as  soon  as  a 
larger  viewing  surface  in  color  is 
offered,  they  in  turn  will  buy  it.  .\ 
dealer  would  be  well  advised  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  numerical  limitations  of  this 
Group  A  market,  and  not  to  mistake 
the  initial  sales  impetus  as  an  indica¬ 
tion  that  he  again  is  in  the  general 
mass  market  (Groups  B  and  C).  On 
black-and-white  TV,  the  Group  B 
market  was  actisated  by  a  gradual  re¬ 
duction  in  price  of  sets.  It  is  dangerous 
to  suppose  that  this  same  approach 
will  bring  these  customers  into  the 
market  for  a  color  set  with  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  viewing  surface— for  they 
are  aware  that  they  probably  will  not 
be  able  to  afford  to  make  another  pur¬ 
chase  as  soon  as  a  larger  tul)e  set  comes 
on  the  market. 

VVe  have  introduced  this  example  of 
a  comparatively  small  viewing  surface 
only  to  indicate  how’  the  individual  en¬ 
tertainment  and  price  feature  should 
Ije  applied  in  appraising  the  market 
situation  current  at  such  time  as  color 
TV  arrives  commercially.  The  retail¬ 
er’s  basic  merchandising  consideration 
is:  “To  whom  is  my  product  attractive, 
when,  and  at  what  price?”  His  ap 
proach  must  always  be  to  think  in  his 
customer’s  terms.  To  them,  the  value 
of  a  TV  set  is  measured  in  terms  of 
entertainment. 


•NRlKi.V  ln.i\i>ioN  Rki'urt,  publistK.il  b* 
the  Merdiaiulising  l>ivisioii.  NRDCA. 
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ENTER  THE  CHAMPS! 

(a04H^  . . 

WOVEN  COTTON  CARPETS 


You'll  call  them  horn  champions  .  .  .  these  newest  atlditions  to  the  versatile 
Mohawk  line.  You'll  acclaim  those  qualities  which  spell  leadership  unexcelled. 
Amhitiously  planned  .  .  .  skillfully  carried  out  ...  all  the  production  talents  of 
one  of  the  world's  great  carpet  manufacturers  are  their  guarantee  of  excellence. 
Don’t  miss  these  tiio  fine  cotton  carpel  grades: 


Each  in  ten  altrartive  colors. 
Elarh  with  non-skid  bark. 
Each  made  to  wear  and  wear. 


You’ll  recognize  untold  profit  possibilities  in  Mohatck  woven 
cotton  carpets.  You'll  recognize  them  as  champions  from  the  start. 


MOHAWK'S  SKILL  AND  EXPERIENCE  MAKE  THE  BIG  DIFFERENCE 

IN  QUALITY  CARPET 


Mohawk  Corpot  Mills,  Inc.,  29S  Fifth  Avo.,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 
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SHRINKAGE  CONTROL  PROCESSES 


This  is  th«  second  of  two  articles 
on  shrinkage,  the  first  of  which 
appeared  in  the  June  issue. 

SHRINKAGE  complaints  continue 
^  frequent  in  department  store  analy¬ 
ses  of  customer  returns  and  complaints. 
In  many  cases  the  responsibility  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  place  because  the  shrinkage 
problem  in  general  is  so  complex.  Con¬ 
fusion  and  misunderstanding  p>ersist 
outside  of  technical  circles,  as  to  the 
causes  of  dimensional  change  in  fab¬ 
rics,  and  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
shrinkage  can  be  controlled  either  by 
special  processing  techniques  or  by 
cleaning  methods. 

All  textiles,  regardless  of  how  well 
processed,  are  subject  to  some  changes 
in  dimensions  during  their  normal 
useful  life.  In  some  instances  this  may 
be  a  stretching  of  the  cloth,  but  usually 
it  is  shrinkage.  In  either  case,  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  change  from  original  dimen¬ 
sions  varies  with  fiber  content,  con¬ 
struction  and  method  of  finishing.  Im¬ 
portant,  too,  is  the  method  of  launder¬ 
ing  or  cleaning. 

Any  textile  product  will  yield  to 
the  tensions  and  strains  imposed  on  it 
in  manufacture,  use  and  cleaning.  To 
avoid  excessive  relaxation  shrinkage, 
care  is  required  in  processing  to  pre¬ 
vent  undue  stretching  of  the  cloth,  or 
to  relax  it,  mechanically  or  otherwise, 
before  using  it  in  the  manufacture  of 
products.  For  example,  London  shrink¬ 
ing  is  one  of  the  best  known  processes 
for  preshrinking  woolens.  Similar  pro¬ 
cesses  are  used  for  cottons  and  rayons, 
with  the  difference  that  $f>ecial  consid¬ 
eration  is  required  for  another  cause 
of  shrinkage  which  is  involved  in  such 
fabrics.  This  is  the  transverse  swell¬ 
ing  of  the  fiber,  which  causes  the  yarns 
to  occupy  more  space  in  passing  over 
and  under  each  other,  with  consequent 
contraction  in  the  overall  dimensions 
of  the  cloth. 

When  a  highly  absorbent  fiber  such 
as  viscose  rayon  is  wet  through  with 
water  as  in  laundering  or  wetcleaning, 
the  cross  sectional  area  of  the  yarn  in¬ 
creases  about  65  per  cent,  due  to  the 


swelling  of  the  fiber.  In  cotton,  which 
is  also  very  absorbent,  the  diameter  of 
the  yarn  increases  approximately  14 
per  cent.  Cellulose  acetate  is  relatively 
non-absorbent,  and  nylon  and  the 
newer  synthetic  fibers  absorb  even  less. 

Accordingly,  most  shrinkage  prob¬ 
lems  are  encountered  in  cotton  and 
viscose  rayon  fabrics,  excepting  in  the 
case  of  woolens,  in  which  a  different 
tyf)e  of  shrinkage  occurs.  Acetate  ray¬ 
on,  nylon,  and  other  synthetics  that 
have  been  properly  finished  are  much 
less  often  involved  in  shrinkage  com¬ 
plaints. 

Restorable  Shrinkage 

The  extent  of  shrinkage  due  to  yarn 
swelling  varies,  however,  according  to 
the  construction  of  the  clothr.  In  rib 
constructions,  such  as  failles,  taffetas, 
bengalines,  etc.,  where  the  undulation 
of  the  yarn  in  the  warp  direction  is 
greater  than  in  plain  woven  materials, 
contraction  of  the  cloth  due  to  the 
transverse  swelling  of  the  fiber  is  most 
severe.  Upon  drying,  the  fiber  and 
yarn  return  to  their  normal  size  but 
the  fabric  itself  remains  in  its  shrunk¬ 
en  state  until  it  is  pressed  out  in  iron¬ 
ing  or  by  other  methods  of  refinishing. 
The  tendency  of  a  fabric  to  return  to 
its  former  dimensions  gives  it  the  prop 
erty  of  being  dimensionally  restorable. 
Such  a  fabric  is  accepted  as  of  practical 
serviceability  if,  after  shrinkage  in 
laundering  or  wetcleaning,  it  can  be 
restored  by  normal  pressing  or  refin¬ 
ishing  techniques  to  within  two  f>er 
cent  of  its  former  dimensions. 

In  drycleaning  which  utilizes  a  “dry 
solvent”  that  is  not  absorbed  by  textile 
fibers,  the  shrinkage  tendencies  of  fab¬ 
rics  are  controlled.  No  swelling  of  the 
yarns  occurs  and  even  relaxation 
shrinkage  is  held  to  very  small 
amounts.  Fabrics  intended  for  the 
type  of  garments  that  are  normally 
drycleaned,  therefore,  are  not  general¬ 
ly  processed  for  shrinkage  control.  For 
launderable  articles,  however,  increas¬ 
ing  effort  is  being  made  by  producers 
to  stabilize  fabrics  so  that  the  fitted  size 
of  the  garment  is  maintained  through¬ 


out  its  normal  wear  life. 

A  number  of  processes  have  been 
developed  to  accomplish  this  and  are 
in  wide  use  under  well  known  trade  or 
brand  names.  Essentially  these  aim 
either  to  minimize  the  effect  of  fiber 
and  yarn  swelling  upon  fabric  dimen¬ 
sions,  or  to  reduce  swelling. 

In  cotton  fabrics,  a  mechanical  pro¬ 
cess  has  been  used  successfully  for 
many  years  whereby  the  arrangement 
of  the  yarns  in  the  fabric  is  adjusted 
to  minimize  the  effect  of  cross  dimen¬ 
sional  changes  in  the  yarn  as  it  passes 
from  a  dry  to  wet  state  and  back  to 
dry  again  in  rej>eated  launderings  and 
ironings.  The  mercerization  of  cotton 
also  serves  to  stabilize  the  cloth,  in 
addition  to  its  providing  the  other 
properties  for  which  this  process 
originally  was  developed  (notably  in¬ 
creased  tensile  strength,  elasticity  and 
improved  hand  and  apf>earance).  Syn¬ 
thetic  resin  finishes  are  used  also  for 
stabilization  of  cottons  but  usually 
only  where  other  properties  such  as 
crispness  of  hand  are  desired.  Resin 
finishes  reduce  the  absorbency  of  cot¬ 
ton  fibers  so  treated  and  thus  accom¬ 
plish  a  satisfactory  measure  of  fabric 
stability  in  laundering. 

In  viscose  rayon  fabrics,  shrinkage 
resistance  is  accomplished  by  reducing 
the  swelling  of  the  yarns  through 
chemical  treatments  and  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  resin  finishes.  In  some  casa, 
mechanical  relaxation  methods  so 
widely  used  on  cottons,  are  employed 
on  rayon  fabrics,  but  generally  only 
in  combination  with  one  of  the  chem¬ 
ical  and  resin  treatments. 

In  evaluating  the  claims  frequently 
made  for  shrinkage  resistant  fabrics,  it 
is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  no 
process  of  stabilization  provides  un¬ 
qualified  assurance  of  dimensional  sta¬ 
bility  under  all  conditions.  In  some 
constructions,  more  careful  launderii^ 
treatment  may  be  required  than  in 
others.  In  wool  shrinkage  control,  for 
example,  the  element  of  relaxation 
shrinkage  is  frequently  of  such  amount 
as  to  practically  nullify  the  value  of 
the  control  of  matting  shrinkage  pro¬ 
vided. 

Therefore,  in  view  of  the  complex 
nature  of  shrinkage  problems  as  a 
whole,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that 
such  absolute  terms  as  “shrinkproof,” 
"full  shrunk,”  “cannot  shrink,”  and 
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School-Opening 


Don’t  wait  another  minute.  Start  now... today!  Tie-in 
with  the  big  Esterbrook  School-Opening  Promotion. 
Capitalize  on  the  pre-selling  Esterbrook’s  colorful 
campaign  is  doing  for  you. 

Feature  Esterbrook  products  in  your  windows,  at  your 
pen  counter,  in  your  local  advertising.  Let  your  cus¬ 
tomers  know  that  YOU  have  the  Esterbrook  Pens, 
Pencils  and  Desk  Sets  they  see  advertised  everywhere. 

THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  COMPANY,  CAMDEN  1,  NEW  JERSEY 

In  Canada:  The  Esterbrook  Pen  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd., 

92  Fleet  Street,  East,  Toronto 


SATURDAY  EVENING  POST 
NEWSWEEK  .  .  .  AMERICAN 
PATHFINDER  .  .  .  TIME 
NATIONAL  GEOGRAPHIC 
TODAY  S  SECRETARY 
GRADE  TEACHER 
INSTRUCTOR 
and 
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TAKE  THE  GUESSWORK 

Out  of  Your 

TV  MERCHANDISING 

The  New 

NRDGA 

TELEVISION 

REPORT 

Answers  These  Questions: 

WILL  MY  PRESENT  RATE  OF  SALES  IMPROVE? 

HOW  WILL  COLOR  AFFECT  THE  SALES  PICTURE? 

WHAT  ARE  THE  FACTORS  WHICH  MAKE  UP  CONSUMER 
ACCEPTANCE  OF  TELEVISION? 

WILL  TRADE-IN  SALES  BECOME  A  MAJOR  CONSIDERATION? 

ALSO 

The  Report  provides  a  history  and  examination  of  TV  set 
sales  experience  in  every  market  area  receiving  commercial 
television. 

It  contains  a  discussion  of  all  of  the  major  factors  and  con¬ 
siderations  which  have  led  to  consumer  acceptance;  graphs 
of  set  sales  in  1 8  typical  market  areas;  tables  showing  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  set  sales  and  dwelling  units. 

PUBLISHED  BY  THE  MERCHANDISING  DIVISION,  NRDGA 

ORDER  NOW 

Price:  $5  to  members  $10  to  non-members 

CLIP  COUPON  AND  MAIL  TODAY _ 

Please  ship . copies  of  the  NRDGA  TELEVISION 

REPORT  at  the  membership  price  of  $5  (non-member  price  $10). 

NAAAE  . 

ADDRESS  . 

CITY . ZONE . STATE . 

(Please  print) 

Make  checks  payable  to  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  100  W.  31st  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


otliers,  be  avoided  in  advertising  and 
the  promotion  of  treated  producti 
"Shrinkage  resistance’^  is  imuh  tht 
better  term  and  far  more  in  keeping 
with  the  true  performance  character¬ 
istics  of  gootls  so  labelled.  If  your  cus¬ 
tomers  are  made  to  understand  that 
your  claims  of  shrinkage  control  are 
not  necessarily  guarantees  of  diilren- 
sional  stability  under  any  and  ail  laun¬ 
dering  circumstances,  they  are  much 
less  likely  to  be  disappointed  later,  and 
you  will  not  be  in  disfavor  with  them 
for  what  they  may  have  considered  a 
misrepresentation  of  the  facts. 

Home  Furnishings  Research  Plans 

At  the  Chicago  meeting,  on  June  20, 
of  the  Home  Furnishings  and  Appli¬ 
ances  Group  Board  of  Directors,  it  was 
agreed  that  ways  and  means  of  improv¬ 
ing  the  flcKjr  coverings  operation  with¬ 
in  department  stores  was  to  be  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  Group’s  next  comprehen¬ 
sive  report.  Another  department  store 
problem  scheduled  for  research  and 
reporting  in  the  coming  months  is  the 
‘‘out-of-season’’  Toy  Department  Oper¬ 
ation,  with  a  view  to  supplementing 
the  department’s  off-season  volume. 

The  growth  of  misleading  ‘‘compar¬ 
ative  price  advertising”  in  several  trad¬ 
ing  areas  came  up  for  discussion.  The 
Board  formulated  an  approach  to  the 
problem,  should  it  become  nccessarv 
to  take  action  later. 

Nev^  Stock  Lists  Now  Available 

A  comprehensive  Never-Out-of-Stock 
List  for  the  Notions  Department  now 
is  available  to  members.  In  addition 
to  the  listing  of  items  it  also  presents 
illustrations  of  forms  which  stores  use 
in  maintaining  lists  of  Never-Out-of- 
Stock  merchandise,  and  in  keeping 
sales  and  stock  records  on  this  mer¬ 
chandise.  Included  also  is  a  discussion 
of  why  some  stores  find  it  advantage¬ 
ous  to  carry  sewing  notions  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  section  in  or  near  their  Piece 
GckkIs  Departments;  further  to  assist 
those  who  wish  to  carry  out  such  a 
plan,  the  list  designates  by  a  star  all 
sew'ing  notions  which  also  can  be  car¬ 
ried  in  or  adjacent  to  Piece  Goods. 

Likewise  available  now  are  two 
Never-Out-of-Stock  Lists  for  Piece 
Goods  Departments,  one  for  Spring 
and  one  for  Fall.  The  tw’o  are  sold  as 
a  unit. 
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do  you  know  how 
to  raise  the  profits 
of  your  corset  department... 
WITHOUT  COST  TO  YOU 


learn  about  the 


FREE 


RR 

PRACTICAL  FRONT 

COURSE 


IN 


CORSET  FITTING 


Progressive  store  executives  who  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  special  "know-how” 
in  selling  and  fitting  corsets  offered  by  the  P.N.  Course 
in  Corset  Fitting,  have  already  reported  unusual 
gains  in  departmental  volume. 


This  ten -lesson  correspondence  course  is 
planned  to  equip  selected  staff  members 
with  completely  professional  techniques 
of  selling  and  fitting  corsets,  bras  and 
girdles.  It  is  approved  by  the  School  of 
Business  and  Civic  Administration  of  the 
City  College  of  New  York.  And  trainees 
who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the 
course  receive  an  accredited  diploma. 


The  entire  course  is  available  to  as  many 
staff  members  as  management  selects — all 
without  cost  to  them  or  to  the  store.  Over 
2600  students  have  already  enrolled  .  .  . 
over  450  have  been  graduated  .  .  .  and 
more  and  more  women  have  been  attracted 
away  from  home  corsetieres  to  their  local 
department  stores  as  a  result  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  training  that  the  P.N.  Practical 
Front  Course  In  Corset  Fitting  provides. 

Write  today  for  complete  information. 

I.  NEWMAN  &  SONS,  INC.,  200  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  16- 
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Dave  Moeser  of  Boston 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


concentration  on  business  which  may 
have  produced  one  of  those  lop-sided 
successes  that  one  frequently  encount¬ 
ers  among  self-made  men.  Instead 
David  Moeser  has  had  plenty  of  time 
for  other  things  than  business.  For 
some  years  he  was  an  ardent  lover  of 
sailing  and  had  his  own  boat.  He  is  a 
devoted  golfer  and  one  has  only  to 
watch  the  way  his  drives  seem  to  go 
effortlessly  straight  down  the  fairways 
to  realize  that  in  spite  of  his  exceeding¬ 
ly  active  interest  in  whatever  he 
chooses  to  do,  he  has  that  calm  sort  of 
temperament  which  insures  him 
against  pressing. 

The  Moesers— for  the  girl  he  mar¬ 
ried  back  in  1911  still  is  his  best  pal— 
are  great  lovers  of  music  and  the  opera, 
and  they  make  an  interesting  game  of 
laying  out  courses  of  reading  together. 
From  the  reading  of  one  book,  they 


will  follow  up  in  further  reading  the 
careers  of  persons  who  have  interested 
them,  or  events  which  have  seemed, 
to  them  sufficiently  important  to  war¬ 
rant  further  study.  They  also  are  ad¬ 
dicts  of  the  double-crostics,  solving 
masterpieces  as  fast  as  they  appear,  and 
then  inventing  much  harder  ones  for 
the  stupefaction  of  their  friends. 

One  of  Dave  Moeser’s  pjerennial  in¬ 
terests  has  been  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  which  he  has 
served  unselfishly  for  many  years.  He 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  its  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  and  gave  a  great  deal 
to  that  organization  when  it  was  young 
and  needed  help.  He  was  secretary  and 
later  chairman  of  the  Congress.  He 
has  been  president  of  the  NRDGA 
and  for  many  years  was  a  member  of 
the  Association’s  Board  of  Directors. 
As  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 


The  Month  in  Retailing  (Continued  from  page  20) 


package  against  the  invoice.  One  re¬ 
tail  organization  found  the  insurance 
overcharges  so  serious  that  it  now  buys 
its  own  insurance  policy  and  instructs 
the  manufacturers  not  to  insure  the 
shipments.  The  Vendor  Relations 
Committee  has  received  so  many  cpm- 
plaints  about  the  situation  that  it  will 
ask  manufacturers’  trade  associations 
to  see  what  they  can  do  to  assure 
exactness  in  billing  among  their  mem¬ 
bers. 

Better  Billing  Needed.  More  office  sys¬ 
tem  among  ready-to-wear  manufactur¬ 
ers  would  plug  still  another  leak  in 
store  exjjense.  Unit  control  is  made 
unnecessarily  complicated  when  manu¬ 
facturers  fail  to  put  color  and  size  in¬ 
formation  on  their  invoices.  Retailers 
have  waged  sporadic  war  on  this  prac¬ 
tice  for  years;  some  New  York  stores 
have  tried  to  make  their  protests  stick 
by  refusing  to  accept  shipments  from 
New  York  manufacturers  unless  the 
invoices  do  contain  the  proper  infor¬ 
mation.  But  for  stores  elsewhere  the 
problem  can’t  be  solved  without  the 
voluntary  coo|>eration  of  manufactur¬ 


ers.  The  manufacturers  themselves 
would  be  better  off  with  more  accurate 
invoice  records;  and  the  Vendor  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  is  asking  the  Inter- 
Apparel  Industries  Association  to 
study  the  question. 

PUBUC  SERVICE 

Back  in  the  Bond  Business.  A  hurry- 
up  call  from  the  Treasury  Department 
put  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  of 
NRDGA  to  work  late  last  month  on 
a  retail  promotion  campaign  for  the 
Defense  Bond  Drive  which  starts  on 
Labor  Day.  Stores  are  now  receiving 
a  Bond  promotion  calendar  with  theme 
suggestions;  sample  ads,  for  which 
local  newspap>ers  have  mats;  display 
material,  and  a  bulletin  urging  them 
to  push  Bond  sales  as  aggressively  and 
patriotically  as  they  did  during  World 
War  II.  The  time  that  remains  for 
planning  is  very  short.  Fortunately, 
with  their  war  experience  to  draw 
upon,  stores  should  be  able  to  get  into 
action  fast,  and  repeat  the  selling  suc¬ 
cesses  which  won  them  so  much  praise 
between  1941  and  1946.  Bob  Powder- 
ly,  Kresge-Newark’s  sales  promotion 


tee,  his  peculiar  talents  in  the  field  of 
finance  have  been  turned  to  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  organization. 

Gordon  Creighton,  whose  own  ca 
reer  has  for  so  long  paralleled  that  of 
Mr.  Moeser,  delights  to  tell  of  one  oc¬ 
casion  when  Dave  was  taking  lessons 
in  riding  from  a  particularly  stem¬ 
eyed  riding  master.  On  the  back  of  a 
mettlesome  steed,  the  hero  of  our  tale 
was  bouncing  about  the  riding  ring 
when  the  riding  master  gave  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  sharp  order,  with  the  result  that 
Mr.  Moeser  was  de-horsed  and  found 
himself  seated  in  the  tan  bark.  The 
riding  master,  a  graduate  of  the  British 
army  and  of  the  top  sergeant  typie,  in¬ 
stantly  barked:  “Who-o-o  give  ye  the 
o-o-order  to  dismount?”  It  is  not  on 
record  what  the  answer  may  have  been 
then  but  anyone  who  has  been  close  to 
him  over  the  years  knows  that  no  one 
ever  effectively  told  Dave  Moeser  to 
come  down.  He  has  continuously  been 
rising— in  his  business  and  in  the  ad 
miration  of  his  friends. 

manager  and  chairman  of  the  NRDGA 
Sales  Promotion  Division,  stresses  the 
impiortance  of  fitting  store  plans  into 
community  programs. 

Now  that  the  go-ahead  signal  on 
Bond  promotions  has  been  sounded, 
the  Treasury  pieople  should  be  able  to 
give  more  advance  warning  on  future 
drives.  The  Sales  Promotion  Division 
has  asked  them  to  try  to  supply  the 
1952  dates  by  October  1  of  this  year. 

United  Nations  Day.  The  Defense 
Bond  drive  that  starts  on  Labor  Day 
closes  on  October  27.  Its  climax  can 
be  built  very  effectively  around  United 
Nations  Day,  October  24.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Citizens’  Committee  for  United 
Nations  Day  has  a  wealth  of  beautiful 
and  effective  free  material  which  stores 
can  use  for  this  occasion.  Information 
about  setting  up  United  Nations  infor¬ 
mation  booths,  displaying  the  UN  flag 
and  organizing  other  observances  is 
being  distributed  locally  by  communi¬ 
ty  UN  Day  committees.  Where  there 
is  no  community  organization,  infor¬ 
mation  can  be  obtained  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Citizens’  Committee  for  United 
Nations  Day,  816  21st  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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The  Statler’s  cheerful  rooms  an<l  baths  and  cooking- 
at-its-best,  do  much  to  make  you  feel  that  here  you 
really  are  a  guest;  and  some  folks  think  that  Statler’s 
great  for  lots  of  other  things  .  .  .  for  friendly  special 
services,  with  which  they  live  like  KlXdS! 


2  It’s  ro(/af  when  your  slightest  wish  will  bring  you  what 
t  you  need  ...  an  ice  bag  or  hot  water  bag  dispatched  to 
you  with  speed  ...  or  if  a  bed  board  helps  you  sleep, 
we’ll  get  you  one  with  ease;  (the  Statler’s  guests  are 
never  charge«l  for  services  like  these!) 


J  Folks  unexpecte<lly  in  town  or  guests  who  travel  light 
Jv  can  onler  at  no  extra  charge  a  kit  for  overnight.  The  kit 
(contains  pajamas  and  some  toiletries  most  pleasing  . . . 
and  special  pillows  can  be  had  to  stop  hay  fever 


i  p  v  (sa 


The  Statler’s  guests,  like  royalty,  must  sometimes 
show  up  dressy,  and  packing  soggy  shower  caps  can 
make  their  wardrobes  messy.  So  we  supply  the  shower 
caps,  and  fluffy  face  cloths,  too  .  .  .  just  leave  your 
bathing  neetls  at  home;  we’ve  plenty  here  for  you! 


5’  There’s  no  charge  for  a  handy  iron  for  pressing  in  a 
•  pleat,  nor  for  a  paper  bag  for  shoes  to  keep  your  packed 
things  neat,  nor  even  for  a  typewriter,  which  captures 
thoughts  in  bloom:  “Now  is  the  time  for  all  good  men  to 
take  a  Statler  room!” 


HOTEL 

^■'■^fTLER 


VORK 


STATlEt  HOTEIS:  MtW  YOKK  •  tOSTOM  •  BUffALO  •  OtTBOtT 
ClfVflANO  •  ST.  LOUIS  •  WASHINGTON 
STATlEt -OPEtATED.  HOTtL  WILLIAM  MMM  •  HTTSBUKOH 
* 

ANOTHft  OBiAT  NSW  STATLtB  -  LOS  ANGiLtS 

(now  UNOEI  CONSTIUCTION  •  tEAOY  FOI  OCCUPANCY  I9S2) 
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Rayon  Standard  on  TV.  In  New  York 
last  month,  indications  were  that  con¬ 
sumer  interest  in  the  NRDGA-spon- 
sored  rayon  standard  was  picking  up. 
On  one  of  NBC’s  popular  afternoon 
shows,  tlie  Kathi  Norris  program,  a 
housewife,  dry  cleaner,  laundry  oper¬ 
ator,  and  a  home  economics  expert 
joined  Dr.  Jules  Labarthe  of  the  Mel¬ 
lon  Institute  of  Industrial  Research 
for  a  discussion  of  the  pro{x)sed  sjrecifi- 
cations  for  end-use  rayon  fabrics.  .\11 
panel  members  agreed  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  would  be  a  big  gainer  from  the 
informative  labeling  that  will  result 
from  the  trade-wide  adoption  of  the 
standard,  particularly  with  respect  to 
the  “washable,”  “cleanable”  tagging. 
L;d)arthe,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  which  developed  the  pro¬ 
posed  standard,  gave  consumers  a  com¬ 
plete  rundown  on  what  other  specifica¬ 
tions  woidd  1k‘  covered. 

STORE  NEWS 

For  Want  of  a  Dam.  Retailers  in  the 
Missouri  Basin  were  in  the  cleaning 
up,  re-stocking,  damage-estimating 
stage  of  their  post-flood  ojx^ration.  Al¬ 
together  an  estimated  $1  billion  had 
gone  down  the  drain  in  the  muddy 
waters:  of  this,  retailers’  losses  would 
run  well  up  in  the  millions.  Some 
stores  had  lost  everything  but  the 
foundation.  Total  damage  was  a  com¬ 
mon  story  in  many  of  the  smaller 


stores  in  the  Topeka  region.  In  the 
Kansas  Cities,  warehouse  loss  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  high  since  the  location  of 
such  big  stockpiles  as  Macy’s  was  in 
the  area  heaviest  hit  by  the  Hood 
waters.  In  stores  and  warehouses,  store 
staffs  tried  to  beat  the  waters  by  shift¬ 
ing  merchandise  from  the  basements 
and  first  floors  to  safe  upstairs  loca¬ 
tions.  In  most  cases  the  waters  confined 
their  damage  to  the  hrst  floor  levels. 

All  over  the  flood  area  stores  would 
have  a  cleaning  item  such  as  most  had 
never  paid  before,  fixture  damage  and 
a  huge  in-stock  merchandise  loss.  Not 
the  least  of  the  red  ink  entries  would 
concern  business  lost  w'hile  the  floods 
raged  through  the  businesij  districts. 
During  the  worst  of  the  flood  stores 
were  closed  tight,  then  moved  to  a 
limited  operation  basis. 

One  of  their  first  big  jobs  would  lie 
to  accumulate  merchandise  to  restock 
their  shelves  and  warehouses.  From 
NRDG.A’s  Vendor  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  came  an  appeal  to  vendors,  asking 
their  cooperation  in  affording  priority 
to  orders  received  from  the  flootl  areas. 
V'oicing  this  appeal  for  the  committee 
and  NRDGA  was  Irwin  D.  Wolf,  vice 
president  of  Kaufmann  Department 
Stores.  Said  Wolf,  “In  behalf  of  the 
member  stores  and  the  welfare  of  the 
consumers  they  serve  in  the  affected 
districts,  the  Association  is  counting 
on  the  coojjeration,  understanding 


and  assistance  of  .\merica’s  maiuifac- 
turers.” 

Like  their  fellow  business  men  and 
citizens  in  the  Basin  area,  retailers 
w'ere  certain  to  question  “leave  it  to 
nature”  flood  control.  Who  was  going 
to  run  the  dam  that  might  well  aven 
the  next  flootl  seemed  an  inconsequen¬ 
tial  question  when  measured  against 
the  loss  of  life  and  property  such  as 
their  region  hatl  suffered.  With  flood 
insurance  virtually  unobtainable  few 
businesses  could  continue  to  gamble 
on  the  muddy  Missouri  or  its  tributar¬ 
ies  staying  within  their  banks. 

Selfridge  Sells.  The  big  retail  news 
from  England  last  month  was  the  sale 
of  Selfridge’s,  London’s  second  largest 
department  store.  The  new  owner  is 
the  Lewis  Investment  Trust,  which 
operates  a  chain  of  stores.  The  change 
of  ownership  for  this  most  .\merican 
of  British  department  stores  involved 
a  $10  million  stock  deal. 

Return  Trip  to  Texas.  For  its  first  big 
buying  move  since  1948,  Federated  De¬ 
partment  Stores  went  last  month  to 
Dallas,  Texas,  there  closed  a  deal  for 
Sanger  Bros.,  the  city’s  largest  depart¬ 
ment  store,  and  the  state’s  oldest.  To 
get  Sanger’s  into  the  Federated  group 
involved  a  $4  million  stock  transac¬ 
tion.  The  purchase  runs  up  to  nine 
the  nunilx;r  of  top  flight  department 
stores  which  are  Federated  memlieis 
and  gives  the  group  its  second  Texan 
ouilet. 

L’nder  new  ownership,  Sanger's  will 


Top  prito  winnor*  in  Ttio  Wool  Burooo't  womon't  woor  display  contost  for  Spring.  At  loft,  Hogor  A  Bro.,  Loncaftor,  Pa.,  window,  first  priso  winner 
in  tho  dopartmont  store  jadging.  At  right,  the  Hoase  of  Fabrics,  North  Hollywood,  California  entry,  best  for  spociahy  storos. 
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continue  as  Sanger’s,  will  push  work 
on  some  long-planned  improvements, 
ami  will  furnish  the  Federated  organ¬ 
ization  some  of  its  prize  merchandising 
l)lueprints  for  testing  in  other  stores 
of  the  group.  These  include  Sanger’s 
“double  thrift  days”  on  which  custom¬ 
er  purchases  are  recorded  and  used  as 
the  basis  for  merchandise  scrip  divi- 
ilends  at  the  end  of  the  year;  their 
Cihristinas  gift  and  savings  plan  under 
which  customers  make  weekly  or 
monthly  deposits,  from  a  quarter  to 
$25  and  collect  a  scrip  dividend  at  the 
holiday  season;  its  plan  ftjr  expectant 
parents,  who  make  weekly  or  monthly 
deposits  of  $25  or  more,  collect  divi¬ 
dends  as  high  as  five  per  cent  for  a  90 
day  period. 

Prize  Notions  Display.  The  M.  E. 

Blatt  Co.,  Atlantic  City,  with  a  win¬ 
dow  featuring  closet  accessories  and  a 
tie-in  with  Mother’s  Day,  has  been 
awarded  first  prize  in  the  display  con¬ 
test  run  by  the  National  Needlecraft 
Bureau  for  Spring  Notion  Week.  Run¬ 
ner-up  was  McCurdy’s,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.;  third  prize  winner,  E.  W.  Ed¬ 
wards  &  Son,  Syracuse.  Other  cash 
prizes  went  to  the  Belk  Leggett  Co., 
Durham,  N.  C.;  S.  W.  .\nderson, 
Owensboro,  Kentucky;  The  Howland 
Dry  Goods  Co.,  Bridgeport;  Roberts 
Bros.,  Portland,  Oregon;  Coulter’s, 
Los  Angeles,  and  J.  L.  Brandeis  & 
Sons,  Omaha. 

Main  Street  Swimming  Hole.  Latest 
promotional  stunt  at  Sattler’s  in  Buf¬ 
falo  was  to  set  up  a  swimming  |xx)l 
outside  the  main  entrance  to  the  store 
during  National  Swim  for  Health 
Week.  Sattler’s  equipped  its  sidewalk 
|xx)l  with  bathing  girls  and  life  savers, 
gave  swimming  demonstrations,  ran  a 
radio  broadcast  from  poolside,  attract¬ 
ed  crowds  to  see  the  novelty,  used  the 
promotion  to  push  a  big  sale  on  swim 
suits. 

Winning  Wool  Windows.  California 
stores  dominated  the  prize  winning  list 
in  The  Wool  Bureau’s  nationwide 
women’s  wear  window  display  contest 
for  Spring  displays,  but  Hager  &  Bro., 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  saved  the  day  tor  the 
East  by  walking  off  with  top  prize  in 
the  department  store  judging.  In  the 
1  S|x;cialty  shop  competition,  the  House 


NOW  is  the  Time 
to  Pian  Changes . . 

4  N  D  in  planning  changes  for  your  alteration  department  consider 
Stein-Built  equipntent.  .\mong  the  many  items  we  sell  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  sjjecialty  shops  are  Stein  .\dd-A-.Section  Finishers 
Tables  which  are  lx.*ing  installed  in  growing  numl>ers  throughout 
the  field. 

Stein  .\dd-A-Section  Finishers  Tables  save  floor  space,  provide  proper 
facilities  for  handling  alterations  with  less  expense,  save  thousands 


of  steps  daily  and  directly  lead  to  lower  alteration  costs.  'Fheir  flexi¬ 
bility  lends  itself  to  every  sewing  room  layout.  New  and  effective 
arrangements  of  etjuipmetit  are  made  jxjssible  at  a  surprisingly  low 
cost. 

Illustration  at  the  right  shows 

Stein  .\dd-A-Section  Finishers 

Tables  with  concave  front 

which  are  more  suitable  for 

Men’s  -Mteration  Departments 
—the  projjer  tables  for  best 
serving  your  needs. 
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Please  unite  ns  for 
full  information 

about  these  items. 
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i^WWlENCE  M.  STEIN  COMPANY 

SMS-09S  Wm  Vam  Bmrmm  Str^t  .  .  7,  ittimoim 
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The 

Harvard 

Report 

OPERATING  RESULTS  OF  DEPARTMENT 

AND  SPECIALTY  STORES  IN  1950 


\  STUDY  of  this  report  will  open  the  way  for  intelligent  expense 
^  ^reduction.  In  it  the  retail  executive  has  a  completely  detailed 
breakdown  of  expense  for  stores,  classified  by  volume.  Expense  is 
reported  by  natural  divisions:  payroll,  rental,  advertising,  taxes,  in¬ 
terest,  supplies,  service  purchased,  traveling,  communications,  repairs, 
insurance,  depreciation,  professional  services;  and  by  functional  divi¬ 
sions:  administrative,  occupancy,  publicity,  buying  and  selling. 

In  addition  to  its  usual  complete  and  authoritative  data  on  sales, 
merchandising  and  productivity  experience  for  the  year,  the  1950 
Report  has  these  extra  features  as  well: 

Effects  of  branch  store  operation 
Effects  of  Lifo 

Personnel  productivity  trends 
Space  productivity  trends 
Spring  and  fall  season  breakdowns 

ORDER  FROM  NRDGA 

NRDGA  member  price  $4  Non-member  price  $5 


Please  send . copies  of  THE  HARVARD  REPORT:  OPERATING 

RESULTS  OF  DEPARTMENT  AND  SPECIALTY  STORES  IN  1950.  (Mem¬ 
ber  price  J4  each;  non-member  price  $5.) 

NAME . 

FIRM . 
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CITY . ZONE . STATE . 

Check  enclosed  □  Please  bill  (members  only)  □ 

Make  checks  payable  to  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  100  West 
31  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  On  New  York  City  deliveries,  add  3%  sales  tax. 


of  Fabrics,  North  Hollywood,  Cali, 
fornia,  was  the  big  winner.  Both  prizes 
carried  an  award  of  1250  in  Savings 
Bonds.  The  winning  windows  were 
designed  by  Hager’s  F.  W.  Wells  and 
Ben  Bryan  of  the  House  of  Fabria. 
Other  department  store  winners  were 
Andrea’s,  Santa  Barbara  and  Coulter’s, 
Los  Angeles;  for  the  specialty  stores, 
Bradley’s,  Marysville,  California.  A 
special  prize  was  awarded  to  the  H.  C. 
Henshey  Co.,  Santa  Monica,  for  its 
outstanding  wool  window  used  in 
May. 

People.  Paul  Hollister  has  returned  to 
Macy’s  fold  as  corporate  publicity  ad¬ 
visor  after  a  stretch  with  Columbia 
Broadcasting  and  RKO  Pictures.  Be¬ 
fore  that  he  was  for  eight  years  in 
charge  of  advertising  and  publicity  for 
Macy’s. 

Richard  Meybohm  is  the  new  sales 
promotion  director  for  S.  Kann  &  Sons, 
Washington,  moving  from  J.  W.  Rob¬ 
inson  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Meybohm  at 
one  time  was  manager  of  NRDGA’s 
■Sales  Promotion  Division. 

At  Hearn’s,  Nesv  York,  three  new 
merchandising  vice  presidents  have 
been  appointed.  Herbert  Ginsberg, 
who  will  supervise  all  basement  stores, 
Leslie  Spence  and  Samuel  Shaetfer 
were  all  formerly  merchandise  mana¬ 
gers  at  Hearn’s. 

Herbert  A.  Tripp,  jr.,  controller  of 
Federated  Department  Stores,  has  Iteen 
made  assistant  treasurer  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  hold  his  controller  responsi¬ 
bilities. 

Bernard  F.  Gimbel,  president  of 
Gimbels,  Jack  I.  Straus,  president  of 
Macy’s  and  Edwin  F.  Chinlund,  Macy 
vice  president  and  treasurer,  are  spon¬ 
sors  of  the  newly  formed  Ameiican 
Baseball  Academy,  Phil  Rizzuto,  presi¬ 
dent,  whose  purpose  will  be  to  com¬ 
bat  juvenile  delinquency  in  metropoli¬ 
tan  areas.  A  faculty  of  eight  major 
leaguers  including  Yankee  shortstop 
Rizzuto  will  teach  fundamentals  of  the 
national  pastime  in  New  York  to  boys 
from  10  to  18.  Candidates  will  be 
chosen  by  cooperating  welfare  agen¬ 
cies.  This  first  school  will  serve  as  a 
pilot  operation  to  perfect  teaching 
techniques,  next  year  will  be  extend¬ 
ed  to  other  cities. 

H.  Norman  Neubert  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  sales  development, 
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advertising  and  promotion  for  the 
national  spot  sales  department  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  Neubert 
joinetl  NBC  early  last  year  after  seven 
years  as  head  of  Macy’s  public  rela¬ 
tions. 

At  John  VVanamaker,  New  York  two 
major  c  hanges  were  made  last  month 
in  the  store’s  top  executive  lineup. 
Fret!  VVilkens  is  now  executive 
head  of  the  store;  Herbert  D.  Ryan  is 
vice  president  and  general  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  succeeding  Richard  Ham¬ 
mer  who  resigned.  The  store  has  not 
had  an  executive  head  since  John  E. 
Raasch  gave  up  that  post  in  1947  to 
become  its  president. 

NEWS  FROM  MANUFACTURERS 

Mott  Diversified  Textile  Firm.  A  full 
dress  story  of  how  Palm  Beach  suits 
get  that  way  appears  in  the  August  4 
issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
‘They  Made  a  Killing  on  the  Weath¬ 
er”  tells  how  a  happy  “accident”  be¬ 
came  a  SCO  million  business. 

The  accident  happened  to  William 
Nutter  whose  inventions,  The  Post 
says,  are  lesjxmsible  for  the  Goodall- 
Sanford  Company,  makers  of  Palm 
Beach  cloth  and  “the  most  diversified 
textile  firm  in  the  world.”  Nutter, 
after  pioneering  in  automobile  tops 
and  rayon  draperies,  w'as  looking  for 
cloth  that  could  use  the  waste  material 
or  dead  hairs  in  mohair.  He  found  his 
answer  in  the  cool,  porous,  washable 
material  that  was  to  become  famous  as 
Palm  Beach  cloth.  First  it  was  used  as 
material  for  a  line  of  $75  suits,  then 
caught  the  eyes  of  cheap-clothing  mak¬ 
ers  who  produced  “something  resemb¬ 
ling  suits”  for  $10.  The  makers  of 
Palm  Beach  weren’t  too  happy  with 
the  use  of  their  cloth,  decided  the  solu¬ 
tion  was  to  spin  the  yarn,  weave  the 
cloth,  make  the  suits. 

Into  the  picture  in  1930  came  Elmer 
L.  Ward  who  was  to  become  Palm 
Beach’s  merchandising  and  promotion 
genius.  After  the  company’s  first  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  its  own  suits  went  sour, 
Ward  hired  Jerome  Guiseffi,  who  to¬ 
day  is  still  the  firm’s  chief  designer. 
Guiseffi’s  first  suits  in  1932  “fitted 
fine,”  sold  for  $12.50. 

The  Post  story  gives  a  big  play  to 
Ward’s  promotional  high  jinks,  de¬ 
signed  to  “sell  like  crazy  to  stay  ahead 
of  the  parade.”  It  points  to  his  round 

STORES 


OROD 


BLACKTON'S  5th  AVENUE,  7  Watt  57th  St.,  N.Y.C. 

Designer:  L.  J.  (sluskin,  N.  Y.  C. 
Cabinetwork  &  Contractor:  Charnin-Stern,  Inc.,  N.Y.C. 
Tray  installations  used  to  merchandise  lingerie,  bras,  and 
junior  foundations.  Among  the  several  tray  units  in  this 
shop  are  four  which  may  t>e  adjusted  so  that  trays  are 
visible  to  or  turned  away  from  the  customer. 

mp  PLEXIGLAS  DRAWER  TYPE  TRAYS 
AND  INSTALLATIONS 

MerchandiM  it  attractively  preteiitcd  to  the  cuttomer  io 
the  world’s  finest  trays,  of  crystal  clear  seamless  plexi- 
elas,  heat-resistant  and  ultra-violet  absorbing  grade. 

Trays  are  extremely  durable  and  will  not  discolor. 

Compactness  of  installation  greatly  increase^  often 
doubles,  stoch  and  display  capacity  of  present  fixtures 
and  departmental  area,  with  attendant  substantial  sav¬ 
ings  in  selling  costs.  Breakdown  by  siae.  style,  and  i 
color  makes  for  better  inventory  control.  Quick,  easy  M 
selection  of  merchandise  means  fewer  lost  sales.  ^ 

Used  throughout  the  couutry  by  those  tehose  bust- 
ness  it  is  to  know — leading  merchants,  store  arthi- 
tects,  and  designers. 


All  the  things  your  rod  should 


•  durable — will  long  outlast  plated 

rroda. 

•  inexpensive  —  probably  less  than 
the  cost  of  your  present  rod. 

•  colorful — a  departure  from  the  ordi¬ 
nary  ...  in  subdued  shades  of  light 
gray  and  green  ,  .  .  colored  also  used 
for  decorative  purposes. 

•  essential  —  because  it  virtually  elimi¬ 
nates  cleaning  bills  and  markdowns  from 
soilage  due  to  metal  dust. 

— m  leading  stores  thronghout  the  country. 


W  mp  FOLDING  GARMENT  RACKS 

r  potent  ponding 

•  For  the  store  wanting  something  better  and 
nicer  than  metal  garment  racks  ...  at  moderate 
pricet. 

•  Flue  pieces  of  furniture,  M/P  Folding  Garment 
Racks  are  individually  finished  and  handrubbed  to 
match  your  existing  woodwork.  Colored  used  for 
garment  rods.  In  four  heights  for  all  merchandise. 

•  More  substantial  than  most  racks,  metal  or  wood,  de- 
sigi^  exclusively  as  permanent  fixtures.  No  tipping, 
longitudinal  flimsmeat,  or  deflection. 


New  fixtures  or  modernization  of 
existing  cases  may  be  accom- 
plishiah^  easily  by  local  wood¬ 
worker  or  store  maintenance  , 
facilities.  4 


•  CoHoptibla- 

reqnires  a  neg¬ 
ligible  amount  of 
space  in  storage 
when  removed 
from  the  selling 
area  .  .  .  collai>- 
ses  to  inches. 


For  such  departments  as: 
Lingerie,  knit  underwear, 
blouses,  scarves  and  neck¬ 
wear,  millinery  trimmings,  . 
children’s  apparel,  etc.,  etc.  i 


•a  leading  stores 
throughout  the 
country. 


Equipment  to  aid  the  merchant 
Priced  to  meet  his  budget 

CONSULT  YOUR  ARCHITECT  OR  DESIGNER 

and  write  to: 


DISPLAY-WISEi 


u’itli  Hoorcoverings  departments  ha» 
been  arranged  by  the  Carpei  Insti¬ 
tute  for  management  of  depaitineni, 
furniture  and  specialty  stores.  The 
meetings  will  be  conducted  in  Septem¬ 
ber  bv  the  Amos  Parrish  organization 
in  cooperation  with  Merrill  .\.  Wat¬ 
son,  president  of  the  Carpet  Institute 
ami  sales  executives  of  carpet  coinpanv 
members,  all  of  whom  will  participate 
in  the  clinics.  The  schedule  calls  for 
tonferences  in  five  key  cities,  Nev 
York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  San  Francis¬ 
co  and  Los  Angeles.  Text  for  the  ser¬ 
ies  will  be  a  new  book  based  on  the 
study  of  1950  operations  in  all  three 
types  of  stores. 


TIm  M.  E.  Blott  window  which  wen  flret  priio  for  tho  AHonric  City  store  in  Notional  Needlecroft's 
Spring  Notion  Week  display  contest.  Sewing  notions  and  closet  accessories  were  feotured. 


market,  its  golf  tog  sales  and  the  esti¬ 
mated  one  million  suits  it  will  sell  this 
summer.  Ward  is  successfully  reaching 
all  levels  of  the  male  market,  is  also 
credited  by  the  Post  with  building  a 
women’s  summer  suit  industry  with 
Palm  Beach  which  “is  now  about  as 
large  as  the  men’s  field.’’ 


robin  golf  tournament,  “the  only  ma¬ 
jor  tournament  sponsored  by  a  com¬ 
mercial  firm.’’  One  of  his  aims  is  to 
have  his  moderately  priced  merchan¬ 
dise  accepted  “at  both  Newport  and 
Coney  Island.”  “He  sends  scouts  to 
lurk  at  the  haunts  of  the  wealthy  well- 
dressed,”  says  the  Post,  to  get  fashion 
ideas  to  promote  at  p>opular  prices 
next  season.  With  Palm  Beach’s  virtu¬ 
al  monop>oly  of  the  white  dinner  jacket 


Joint  Effort  with  Hats.  Citing  New 
York  City  activity  as  an  example  of 
what  can  be  done  with  cooperative 
promotions.  Millinery  Promotions. 
Inc.,  is  urging  all  cities  to  set  up  mil¬ 
linery  councils  and  work  on  city-wide 
Fall  hat  promotions.  The  New  York 
effort  will  hit  its  peak  early  next 
month  with  big  publicity,  window  dis¬ 
play  and  store  advertising  in  all  me¬ 
diums. 


Carpet  Clinic.  A  new  series  of  store 
operations  conferences  dealing  mainly 


Promoting  Value  in  Wool.  Stressing 
the  value  of  wool  as  an  investment  in 
times  of  high  prices,  the  Wool 
Bureau,  16  East  46th  Street,  New  York 
19,  has  prepared  a  complete  merchan- 


The  ability  to  recognize  and  apply  productive  display  meth¬ 
ods.  One  example  —  the  technique  of  displaying  garments 
"in  use”.  .  .  on  forms.  Nationwide  N.  A.  D.  I.  tests  prove 
that  the  "in  use”  technique  stops  5 
times  more  people,  thus  providing 
a  greater  number  of  opportuni- 
ties  to  sell  to  relatively  the  same 
number  of  people. 

DISPLAY  ON 

Write  now  for  Darling  Displays 
new  form  It’s 

FREE.  Shows  how  to 
this  "in  use”  display  tech- 
nique  to  get  more  sales  in- 
creases  for  your  store. 


wear; 


Big  Future  for  Browns.  In  color  prefci 
ence  tests  run  by  the  Clara  Dudle 
Workshop  during  the  first  six  month 
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ot  1951.  women  in  the  New  York  area 
have  gone  to  greens  and  browns  in  a 
big  uav.  This  Alexander  Smith  pro¬ 
ject  icports  trends  based  on  selections 
of  women  who  use  the  Workshop  for 
personal  consultations  on  home  color 
schemes.  The  report  shows  green  in 
top  preference  for  both  fabrics  and 
wall  colors;  beige  as  the  most  popular 
carjK-t  hue;  browns  high  in  all  three 
classes;  reds  making  a  strong  showing 
in  fabrics  and  walls  but  slipping  in 
carpets:  blues  at  the  bottom  of  the 
preference  list  in  all  categories.  The 
Dudley  forecast  of  what  women  will 
like  in  the  immediate  future:  Browns 
getting  good  action  in  carpets,  walls 
and  fabrics,  with  beige  continuing  as 
the  most  [xrpular  carpet  color.  Cur¬ 
rently  the  national  best-selling  colors 
in  the  Smith  line  run  grey,  green,  beige 
and  rose. 
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N«w  id«a  in  display  window  tochniquo  it  tho  throo-dinMniional  offoct  achiovod  in  this  kitchnn 
ditploy  utod  by  Sloano-Blobon  in  tboir  Now  York  window  to  givo  pottortaiy  a  "bird't-oyo  viow." 


the  retail  level  during  the  Jubilee  will 
be  supplied  to  stores  without  charge, 
will  include  an  easel  display,  pennants 
and  mats. 


with  its  Treasure  Island  glass  line. 
The  kit  holds  window'  and  counter, 
newspaper,  radio  and  TV  materials, 
also  an  outline  for  coordinating  dis¬ 
plays  and  merchandising  with  similar 
Treasure  Island  promotions  in  the 
book,  record  and  hobby  departments. 


Home  Fashion  Kit.  For  their  Home 
Fashion  Time  promotions  September 
20-29,  stores  will  get  from  The  Carpet 
Institute  this  month  a  collection  of 
display  ideas,  radio  spots  and  news¬ 
paper  ads  dealing  with  floor  covering 
items  in  the  promotion.  Individual 
Institute  members  have  also  prepared 
special  kits  of  Home  Fashion  materials 
which  will  be  included  in  their  regular 
fall  promotion  portfolios.  For  infor¬ 
mation,  the  Institute’s  address  is:  350 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  19. 


Classical  Drinking.  Libbey  is  out  with 
a  retail  promotion  package  for  use 
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AMERICAN  RADIATOR  & 
STANDARD  SANITARY 

CORPORATION 

speeds  up  mailings 

WITH  THE 

Inserting  &  Mailing 
Machine 


Quality  Preferred.  Should  further 
curbs  on  the  use  of  critical  raw  materi¬ 
als  give  it  a  choice  between  using 
inferior  substitutes  or  discontinuing 
production  of  any  of  its  appliances, 
We,stinghouse  has  assured  its  dealers 
that  it  will  stop  work  on  any  model 
whose  (]uality  would  be  adversely 
affected.  Another  of  the  company’s 
assurances:  none  of  its  products  have 
suffered  in  any  way  from  current  re¬ 
strictions  or  allcxrations. 


The  machine  that  automatically  detects  errors 
.  .  .  zooms  through  as  many  as  six  enclosures 
with  "supersonic”  speed  .  .  .  seals,  stacks  and 
counts  your  mailings  at  the  rate  of  3500  to 
4500  per  hour. 

The  INSERTING  *  MAILING  MACHINE  and  one 
person  does  the  job  of  five. 

Thousands  of  the  nations  important  firms 
entrust  their  mailings  to  the  inserting  & 
MAILING  MACHINE.  , - 


Glass  Jubilee.  The  nation’s  big  glass 
makers  will  stage  the  first  full-scale 
national  promotion  of  machine  made 
glasses  during  the  week  of  October 
7-13  with  their  American  Glassware 
Jubilee.  This  will  be  an  industry-wide 
effort  sponsored  by  members  of  the 
.American  Glassware  Association 
who  manufacture  table  and  kitchen 
glass.  Merchandising  aids  for  use  at 


Send  for  two  brochures  we  j  - 
have  prepared,  which  will  tell  ^ 
you  who  used  the  INSERTING  J|| 
A  MAILING  machine  ,  and 
how  you  can  cut  your  own 
mailing  costs. 

TYiift  is  on*  of  Iho  Insorting  &  AAoiling 
Mochinos  usod  by  fh*  American  Radiator 
A  Stondord  Sanilory  Corporotion. 

INSERTING  A  MAILING  MACHINE  CO. 


r  prefer- 
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erances  for  children's,  misses’,  boys’, 
cadets’,  women’s  and  men’s  gloves  and 
mittens  made  of  wool  or  combinations 
of  wool  and  cotton,  rayon,  nylon  and 
like  fibers.  Copies  are  a  nickle  each 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Biblical  Influence.  Every  year  for  the 
last  eight,  Bible  reading  in  the  U.  S. 
has  taken  a  sharp  rise  in  the  p>eriod 
between  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas. 
Biggest  reason  for  this  seasonal  trend 
to  religious  reading  is  the  world-wide 
Bible  reading  program  sponsored  by 
the  American  Bible  Society.  In  this 
program,  the  Society  seeks  the  support 
of  all  institutions  in  close  contact 
with  the  public.  For  stores,  the  Society 
has  prepared  a  counter  card  designed 
to  hold  a  supply  of  bookmarks  im¬ 
printed  with  a  select  list  of  Biblical 
passages.  Any  store  wishing  to  encour¬ 
age  this  movement  can  obtain  free  the 
counter  card  and  the  reading  lists  in 
quantity  by  writing:  The  American 
Bible  Society,  Department  U.  450 
Park  Ave.,  New  York  22. 

Carpet  Curb.  Carpet  Institute  fig¬ 
ures  show  a  decline  in  wool  and  blend¬ 
ed  carpet  and  rug  production  for  May 
of  23  per  cent  below  a  year  ago.  Pro¬ 
duction  for  the  first  five  months  of  the 
year  was  also  down,  four  per  cent. 

Check-list  for  Floor  Safety.  In  a  20- 

page  booklet,  “Facts  About  Floor 
Safety,”  Johnson’s  Wax  details  recom¬ 
mended  finishing  techniques  and  rou¬ 
tine  maintenance  methods  for  common 
types  of  floors;  in  a  special  section  lists 
the  danger  points  important  from  a 
safety  angle.  The  booklet  was  prepared 
with  the  cooperation  of  casualty  insur¬ 
ance  companies  and  is  based  on  tests 
conducted  in  the  Johnson  research  lab¬ 
oratories.  Copies  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Maintenance  Products  De¬ 
partment,  S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son,  1525 
Howe  Street,  Racine,  Wisconsin. 

Best  Profit  Opportunity.  The  auto¬ 
matic  dishwasher  is  “the  best  dealer 
opportunity  on  the  appliance  horizon,” 
says  Hotpoint  as  it  gets  its  big  August- 
September  consumer  sales  campaign 
under  way.  The  company  estimates 
that  one  refrigerator  will  be  sold  for 
every  10  wired  homes,  one  dishwasher 


service 


Mm  OR  MORE 

yh  ^eir  C/isrge 
Customers 

^^ERy  D4Yr  -4 


A.  I.WOOD  A  COMPAHnr 

1518  Walnut  Stratt,  PniUiMitin<a  1  Pa. 
Tht  Ristarth  Mctiiwl  of  Account  Solicitation 


at  low  cost 


We  hove  many 
satitfied  clients 
to  prove  it. 


WRITS  OR  PHONt  POR  PULL  OtTAILS 


G. 


J.  MARDER  &  ASSOCIATES 

4401  SHERIDAN  ROAD 
CHICAGO  40.  ILLINOIS 
EOse wafer  4-51  12 


MORE  SALES  . . . 

THRU  CHARGE  CUSTOMERS 


Glove  and  Mitten  Standards.  Printed 
copies  of  the  Commercial  Standard 
CS 175-51,  Circular  Knitted  Gloves  and 
Mittens,  are  now  available.  The  stand¬ 
ard  covers  methods  of  measuring, 
standard  size  measurements  and  tol- 


At  the  National  China,  Glass  and 
Pottery  Show  in  New  York  lak  month, 
Libbey  introduced  this  new  pattern 
with  a  lottery  gimmick.  Those  attend¬ 
ing  the  show  were  supplied  with  keys 
to  test  on  Libbey’s  treasure  chest. 
Lucky  retailer  was  Milton  Wildman, 
owner  of  Jordan’s  Gift  Shop  in  Jersey 
City;  his  prize,  a  television  set. 


for  every  10  refrigerators.  The  wash¬ 
ers,  say  Hotpoint,  are  following  the 
same  general  sales  pattern  as  refrigen. 
tors,  now  are  ready  to  move  from  the 
introductory  to  the  acceptance  stage. 

EQUIPMENT 

New  Unit  Sells  Interfacings.  Using  a 
lighted  slide  projector  with  18  color 
slide  films,  a  new  unit  tell  the  inter¬ 
facing  story  to  the  home  sewer.  Mac/s, 
New  York,  if  first  to  use  the  unit,  d^ 
veloped  by  Sheerr  Bros.  &  Co.,  1407 
Broadway,  New  York,  producers  of  in- 
terfacing.  The  slides,  shown  at  eye 
level  when  the  unit  is  placed  on  a 
counter,  show  shoppers  why  and  how 
to  use  interfacing  in  home  sewing. 
Bolts  on  rollers,  also  part  of  the  unit,, 
make  it  easier  for  customers  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  goods,  and  for  salespeople  to 
sell  and  measure. 


Simplified  Price  Marking.  The  Hopp 

Press  is  making  a  new  kind  of  plastic; 
label  for  price-marking  dowels,  using^^ 
sheets  of  Vinylite.  Each  set  of  round!; 
labels  includes  96  different  price-unitw 
die-cut  into  laminated  sheets.  Thr 
printed  disks  are  punched  out,  then’ 
cemented  to  the  top  of  the  pricing 
dowels.  The  printed  price  on  each  ii- 
protected  by  the  plastic  against  water, 
ink,  oil  and  wear,  and  is  easily  cleaned.. 
Manufacturers’  address:  460  West  34thi 
Street,  New  York  1. 

Protection  for  Petty  Cash.  A  small  de¬ 
pository  designed  for  use  by  small  re¬ 
tailers  in  protecting  their  petty  cash 
and  other  limited  sums  has  been  added 
to  Herring-Hall-Marvin’s  safe  line. 
This  model  has  two  compartments, 
the  inner  with  a  slot  drop  arrangement 
protected  by  a  two  key  lock;  and  outer 
section  for  safeguarding  change-funds 
over  night.  Descriptive  literature  can 
be  secured  from  the  company’s  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Ohio  office. 

Standing  Ease.  A  new  type  of  floor 
matting  designed  to  lessen  leg  fatigue 
for  sales  clerks  is  made  from  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  sponge  rubber  base  and  cor¬ 
rugated  rubber  top.  It  requires  no  in¬ 
stallation,  comes  in  all  lengths  and  in 
widths  up  to  six  feet,  is  washable  and 
skid  proof.  The  manufacturer  is  the 
Ace  Hose  &  Rubber  Co.,  1706  S.  State 
Street,  Chicago  16. 
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